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Annual Meeting Report: 


Macaroni Manufacturers, 
Wheat Flour Institute Team 
In Drive for Youth Market 
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Increased Sales 
Are “‘Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! ee ee, ee ee 
Pure Cream Rye 


Pure Cream Special Rye ; Iaternationals 
tin 


Pure Dark Rye 


Pure White Patent Rye 





International produces the most complete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
. ‘ . Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International ,,. siends—Cream, 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel F 


International 


RILELtiee €raran sy 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 


(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 











WE LOVE WOMEN DRIVERS .. . because they drive straight to those eye-catching dn ackages on the fooc 
store shelf. Bemis flexible pac ckages, of course . . . combining fine paper, fine workmanship, fine multicolor 
printing. Sell in Bemis packages pon you wn the cal answer to impulse buying. 
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And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin- 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk— 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com- 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call. . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread . . . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 
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Grain Measure-Up 
Proposal Defeated 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY — The proposition 
before the membership of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade to permit “reg- 
ular” grain warehouses to measure- 
up instead of weigh-up was defeated 
by a narrow margin in a vote Feb. 3. 

The final vote was 107 for adopting 


the measure-up method and 65 
against. This was seven votes shy of 
the needed two-thirds majority 


Those opposed to a measure-up 
argued that only through actual 
weighing and grading of the grain in 
an elevator can the contents be 
known exactly to back up warehouse 
receipts. Those wanting to change 


from the present annual weigh-up 
method argued that a measure-up 
can achieve enough accuracy at a 


much reduced cost. 

The directors of the Board of 
Trade voted to submit the question 
to the membership several weeks ago 


BREAC 


Soft Wheat Exports 
Hold Market Attention 


WASHINGTON Exports of soft 
red wheat—an important market fac- 
tor at Chicago and equally important 
to the soft wheat millers—have be- 
come a matter of major interest as 
the impact of wheat procurement au- 
thorizations under Public Law 480 to 
major export areas color the p‘cture 

It has been learned from top For- 
officials 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


eign Agricultural Service 
that they have already initialed ap- 
proval of soft red wheat for inclu- 


sion in programs yet to be announced. 
Included are Turkey and Yugoslavia 

Officials say they have no veto over 
any type of wheat for PL 480 export 
programs and that their duty is to 
provide procurement access to types 
of U.S. wheat desired by the import- 
ing nation. Some nations will require 
soft red wheat, prices for that va- 
riety being equal to, or better than 
hard red winter wheat. FAS does not 
attempt to influence buying and places 
the responsibility for bans on soft red 
wheat supply at the door of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service 

Other informed quarters say that 
Yugoslavia, ordinarily a price buyer, 
would prefer soft red wheat. 

FAS officials do not wish any ban 
or limit to be imposed on soft red 
wheat procurement. As far as policy 


is concerned, this variety may be 
available for export under PL 480 
But they decline to forecast 
the trend of future pricing which 


would make hard red wheat a 
attractive purchase 

Another aspect of the export pro- 
gram is that the Commodity Credit 
Corp., in pricing its stock of hard red 
winter wheat—even if the Gulf and 


more 


east coast subsidies are equal—can 
make its stocks of hard red winter 
wheat cheaper on the basis of the 


same subsidy for both coastal ranges 
and promote exports of that variety 
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Colorado Milling 
Declares Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has announced that at a 
meeting held Jan. 31, a quarterly 


dividend of 35¢ a share was declared 
on the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 15. 
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us.vucosiavia make JOINt USDA-Trade Meeting 


PL 480 AGREEMENT 


WASHINGTON — The US. 
Yugoslavia have concluded a master 
agreement for sales of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses under Public Law 480 
involving the following commodities: 
Approximately 520,000 metric tons 
wheat, 26000 tons soy or cotton oil 
and 90,009 bales cotton. No procure- 
ment authorizations have been issued 


WASHINGTON — Grain trade 
representatives, in a surprise move 





but they are known to have been ini- last week, notified the U.S. De- 
tialed within the last 10 days for the partment of Agriculture of their 
major commodities and they should wish to cancel a meeting, sched- 
be released momentarily. uled for Feb. 4, between depart- 
mental officials and a nine-man 
trade committee. Plans had been 
Wheat Identification made to submit a plea for a sub- 
sidy program covering corn and 
Awards to Be Made other feed grains moving into ex- 
port channels. At the time the 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Six per- 
sons will receive certificates for su- 
perior wheat kernel identification as 
the result of work done at the annual 
Kansas State College wheat kernel 
conference. E. L. Mader, K-State 
agronomist, said the certificates will 
go to Thomas Chase, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita; Elmer 
Davis, Union Equity Co-op Exchange, 


meeting was approved by USDA, it 
was known that the trade had dis- 
carded an additional proposal 
whereby the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would make deliveries of feed 
grains for export at interior points 
rather than at seaboard position. 
Withdrawal of the proposal, it is 
understood, followed the inability 
of trade interests to reach full ac 





Enid, Okla.; Elmer Kastens, Bart- cord among themselves. 

lett and Co., River Rail Elevator, 

Kansas City; Richard Walters, Pro- At the time of the cancelat 
ducers Grain Corp., Amarillo, Texas, the Feb. 4 m g no explana tion 
and Randall West and Harold Skin-_ the decision was made. Subseque y 
ner, both of the grain division of the traders revealed that the eet 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Kan- was considered to be premature li 
sas City view of the plans made by USDA for 





USDA Requests 90 Million Lb. Flour, 
38 Million Lb. Cornmeal for Relief 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- nated to domestic outlets such as 
ment of Agriculture has asked offers school lunch programs, institutions 
to supply wheat flour and corn meal ind welfare agencies m 

Ina telegraphic request the USDA 


for domestic donation and Interna- 


" offers to 
tional Cooperation Administration ex- 


741.7CO lb 


has asked for 
919 900 lb. bread flour 


process 04,- 









port programs amounting tonearly 90 purpose flour, and 29,020,000 Ib. de- 
million pounds of wheat ficur and 38 germed cornmeal for donation to U.S 
million pounds of cornmeal private welfare organizations for fre 
For domestic donation, offers are distribution abroa and 13,227,601 
being requested to process 14 393,906 lb. bread flour and 2 204,000 lb. corn- 
lb. all-purpose flour, 3,609,200 Ib meal for shipment to Italy and 2,50 
bread flour, 176.400 lb. whole wheat 000 Ib. hard wheat flour for shipment 
flour and 6,721,400 Ib. regular or de- to Tunisia under the ICA program 
germed cornmeal. These offers are (Public Law 480, Title II). Unde 
due not later than 4 pm. (EST) this telegraphic request, offers were 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, for acceptance not due not later than 4 p.m. (EST) Tues- 
later than midnight Friday, Feb. 28. day, Feb. 4, for acceptance not later 
The flour and cornmeal will be do- than midnight Friday, Feb. 7 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS—Picture highlights of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. winter meeting 


MACARONI MEETING—Report on the winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 

BEMIS CENTENNIAL—Bemis Bro. 
observing its centennial year 
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gag Co. announces plans for 
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SMALL BUSINESS—Discussion of a set of fundamental records for 
a small business 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


CE eee scoccees @& Wheat Market 9 
Pe SE Coe iwasvtecetsern . 8 Stock Market 48 
— INDUSTRY STATISTICS — 

Current Flour Production ....... 9 Millfeed Quotations fone 44 
BOOS Gee 2... cc cewcess . 9 Flour Quotations 45 








wa Canceled; Grain Subsidies, 
Interior Delivery on Agenda 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 








_ 
noiding a meeting olf the storage in- 
dustry advisory committee in Kansas 
City Feb. 14. The trade wishes, it 
Vas stated, t Study the storage facts 
brought out at that r ting 

ie . 

USDA icials s the delayed 
tr > ? Y ry ? 
the s ige comn ¢ et until 
Feb. 14 in order t the trad 
time to set forth ts ] S tine 
subsidy proposal I iclusio! 
reached w ild have verned thei 
presentatio it Kansas Cit If they 
iad accepted the xport subsidy o 
‘ é sales proposals, it would 
have altered t deas to be put fo 
M dt é oe Oo 

One USDA ti savs that he has 
I id | ee | SS t tr i le “) t w“ 

LC ‘ the _ _ ) . Vv . 

ly of approval “ t 
( I problems facing the 
ent. The lividual t jer wh 

ide sd u ‘ , hile ft the 
g ernn t ffi s stated to have 
igree he could t see how CCC 
could ts internal problems 
ny different fre he present sys 


Not Rejected Out of Hand 


The subsidy proposal for feed 
grains Nas not been rejected out of 
1and by any one official. The absence 
f top offi terest he proposal 
stems fr staff study of the sub- 
sid aspects as ag st ul man - 

nt pl S ¢ ! USDA i! 
ts handling < a ther feed 
grain s ge s. One aspect 
of the study . S is con 
cerned ndic d r the At- 

tk str é subsidy would 

1 t rbot seve bushels for 
JOINT MEETING 
. * 
900 Million Bu. 
Wheat Reported 
In CCC Stocks 

WASHINGTON As of Dec. 31 
1957 e Commodity Credit Corp. is 
©} I = \ u an 

neia ts s nS I WW lz i 

comm 10d s wheat 
. } OK shels: cort 

t d ] é ushels 

Th Ss gu es S storage 
novement s ( dities 
tl ign Dec 5 1957 4 ch W ild 
not ! essal € \ ntn 
l in commit ints issued 
by the U.S. De A gricul- 
ure. This re] s s eport and 

es tT ¢ é pla pe iting re- 

sw cn ais ippea Oo nly a 

\ I \ Ss ~ Ss i ff 

ences betwe he two documents 

For corn this USDA report shows 

that only 14 lion bushels of new 
crop is unde1 in. USDA analysts 
say that before the crop loan year 
closes approximately 400-—s milli 
bushels will be under the two levels 
f loan commitment 
Other feed grain held USDA 

ventory position, outs de current 
loans, are as follows: Oats approx 
mately 19 n bushels irley 
145.5 million bushels i grain sor- 
ghums early 4 nillion |} dred 
we ht Rice he d 2 > ie u er its 
inventory amounts to nearly 11 mil- 


hundredweight 
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Cooperative Tax Advantages Under Fire 


HAT hardy perennial, the favorable tax posi- 
on a of cooperative corporations vis-a-vis pri- 
vate enterprise organizations, has been taken out 
for another airing in Washington. Business men, 
for many years, have been complaining of what 
they consider to be an unfair situation and this 
time the attack is a sustained one with some 
powerful batteries moving into action. 


Hearing the case for and against a system 
which allows cooperatives to escape justifiable 
taxation is the House ways and means committee. 
But it is not the strength of the case which is im- 
portant. It is the timing of the attack. The gargan- 
tuan appetite of the government for more and 
more money to meet the cost of defense and its 
concomitant, foreign aid, and for all the other 
necessities of administration, is helpful in providing 
the critics of the cooperatives with a psychological 
weapon of great importance. Perhaps Congress 
can be shocked into action by the revelation that 
millions and millions of dollars are being lost to 
the treasury. If not, then their constituents at the 
grass roots level may be shocked into taking an- 
other kind of action, detrimental to some political 
careers, because the tax money not paid by the 
cooperatives has to be made up by every taxpaying 
business and individual. And that is a grossly un- 
fair situation. 

The cooperatives are enabled to escape taxa- 
tion, and to use the money thus saved to finance 
the phenomenal growth of their operations, 
through a loophole in the law. It is indeed a rare 
week when The Miller does not publish one or 
more single paragraph stories reporting the ex- 
pansionist activities of a cooperative grain eleva- 
tor group. 

The existence of the loophole has been admitted 
by Robert B. Anderson, secretary of the treasury, 
who says that the interpretation placed by the 
courts on present tax laws allows both coopera- 
tive corporations and their members to escape 
taxation on cooperative earnings. This is done by 
a device known as the patronage dividend. 


Roswell Magill, a top taxation expert, who ap- 
peared before the congressional committee for the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. explains 
it this way: “In the case of the cooperatively- 
owned elevator, income can be made to disappear 


for tax purposes by the issuance of a paper certifi- 
cate in some form, allocating such income in whole 
or in part to the cooperators as a patronage divi- 
dend. It is not essential that the paper certificate 
be payable in cash at any definite time; nor that 
it have any ascertainable value. The usual term of 
the certificates is the pleasure of the directors o! 
the cooperative. Hence, the certificates usually 
are not paid or redeemed in cash, and possess no 
market value. Thus, the paper certificate does not 
constitute income to the recipient, as the courts 
have held. Yet the cooperative is entitled to deduct 
the face amount of such certificates. Thereby, it 
wipes out such part of its income as it chooses 
By the same token, the cooperative thereby retains 
for its own expansion, tax-free, such of its earn- 
ings as it chooses.” 

The competitive superiority of the cooperatives 
in the market place extends into many segments 
of the trade worked by grain and flour men. The 
elevator business is particularly repressed, as Mr 
Magill ably demonstrated to the committee; the 
wholesale grocers, too, complain of unfair competi- 
tion. 

On the grounds of equity alone, a strong case 
can be made for the claim that all business, no 
matter how owned or by whom, should be taxed 
at the same rate and in the same fashion. 

The use of the patronage system defeats the 
intention of Congress for taxation to fall on the 
cooperatives themselves and on the recipients of 
dividends. Extensive consideration was given to 
the problem in 1951 and the legislators decided to 
tax the income of the cooperatives, the net margin 
as it was dubbed. The tax was to be levied on that 
portion of the net income not allocated to patrons 
and a deduction allowed on the distributed income 
The congressional intention was that distributed 
income should be taxable to the recipient. But 
the internal revenue men cannot tax the recipients 
because all they receive is a piece of paper. And 
they cannot tax the cooperatives 

Not even the most optimistic members of the 
trade expect the cooperatives to surrender the 
whole of what they have come to look upon as a 
right and not a privilege. There is room for com- 
promise, even if only to insure that the tax burden 
is more equitably shared and private traders 
placed in a less disadvantageous position 


Minneapolis, May 5-8—Your Date in ’58 


LMOST at the same moment as Explorer I 
zoomed into the upper air on Jan. 31, J. 
George Kehr boomed planning for the 62nd an- 
nual technical conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers into its final stage. Mr. Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., former AOM president, 
chairman of the membership committee and long- 
time association booster, was chosen to check out 
the final countdown which had started two days 
earlier. 

Richard C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.,. AOM 
vice president and general conference chairman, 
called his crew leaders together to meet with Lyle 
C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., international presi- 
dent, and Donald S. Eber, executive vice president, 
and to make progress reports. During the ensuing 
two-day period, while AOM committees delib- 
erated, every component in the operation clicked 
neatly into place. When the final reports were 
made to the full membership of District 4 on Jan. 
31 it was immediately apparent that the 1958 
technical conference was in orbit. 


Every member of District No. 4, AOM, is 
p'edged to keep the association’s healthy satellite 
flying. A program of major technical excellence 
has been developed; the trade show will be the 


biggest ever held in connection with the confer- 
ence for the number of booths booked is crowding 
100. The record is held currently by Buffalo with 
a total of 86 booths occupied last year. There now 
appears to be no doubt that Minneapolis will 
smash that record in 1958. 

The largest collection of milling machinery 
and equipment ever assembled, then, will illustrate 
the conference theme “A Centennial of Milling 
Progress,” a fitting choice in view of the celebra- 
tion of Minnesota's centennial this year. 

Rooms at the Hotel Pick-Nicollet are moving 
fast, but there is still plenty of choice accommoda- 
tion available. The time to make a reservation is 
now, advises Mr. Eber. Wise advice, indeed, for no 
technologist, no matter what his particular sphere 
of industry activity, can afford to miss a program 
which will cover the gamut of the milling business. 

o ® a 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS—“It’s surprising 
how little attention business men pay to political 
affairs these days. I should think that politics 
should, in fact, be a major concern fer them. 
After all, for better or worse, they should try to 
find out how well we’re handling that 52% of 
their profits.”"—Rep. John J. Allen (R., Cal.). 
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Committees Named 


To Nominate MNF 
Board Members 


CHICAGO— All terms on the Mill- 
ers National Federation board of di- 
rectors except one expire at the or- 
ganization’s national convention at 
Washington, D.C., April 21-23. G. S 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, president of MNF, has ap- 
pointed the following district com- 
mittees with the first individual in 
each case named chairman 


District I—King Doyle King Milling Co 
Lowell Mich.; 8 H. Staplin Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Ithaca, N.Y.; J. R. Greer 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio 

District 1I—C. G. Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey, Rob 
inson & Co., Roanoke, Va Charlies P. Craw 
ford, J. Alien Smith & Co., Inc Knoxville 
Tenn K. C. Kelley, Igleheart Bros. Divisior 
Evansville, Ind 

District Ili—Fred Honea, Fant Milling Co 
Sherman, Texas; Thomas W. Welsh, Abilene 
Fiour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas; A. A. Cavey 
Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, lowa 

District IV—Phil |. Welk, Crown Mills, Port 
land, Ore.; J. S. Davis, Fisher Flouring M 
Co., Seattie; H. H. Johnson, Quaker Oats Co 
Los Angeles 

District V—P. M. Petersen, International M 
ing Co., Minneapolis; F. C. Biodgett, Frank H 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis E. D. Rogers 
Jr., Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


$ 


Committee recommendations are 
due to be made by Feb. 20, after 
which opportunity is afforded for 
other nominations before ballots are 
sent to the membership 

The only board member whos 
term does not expire in April is M1 
Kennedy. The by-laws provide that 
retiring presidents remain on the 
board automatically for two years 
after their presidential terms are con- 
cluded 
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STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
WALKER, KANSAS A 110,000 


bu grain storage building is beins 
erected here by the Co-op Elevator 
Co., Victoria, Kansas. When com- 
pleted the building will give the firm 
total storage capacity in Walker of 
140,000 bu. The estimated cost is $37,- 
000. The firm has a total of 327,00 


bu. of storage space 
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SIGNUP COMPLETION Ward Baking Co. Net Sales 
rie gaine ate tr erm © Reach High of $104,208,177 


sign 1958 acreage reserve agreements 

for corn, cotton and spring wheat NEW YORK Net iles of T 
has been changed from March 7 to Ward Baking Co. established a new 
Feb. 20, the U.S. Department of Agri- record high last year and net profits 


culture has announced. The action is exceeded earnings of the prece 

a result of the unexpectedly heavy year, R. Arnold Jackson, preside 
acreage reserve signup in some areas disclosed Jan. 29 in releasi1 

for corn, cotton and spring wheat. company’s annual report for the 52 
Present indications are that produc- week fiscal period ended Dec. 28 
ers will participate to the full extent 1957 

of allocated funds for these crops Net sales aggregated $104,208,177 
during the shorter signup period, compared with $100,257,997 in th 
USDA reported. Farmer-signup for all prior year. This increase of 3.9% wa 
eligible spring planted crops started due to price increases in certail 
on Jan. 13. The new deadline date markets as well as increased pou 
means that farmers with acreage al- age 

lotments for corn, upland cotton and Net profit after taxes totaled $1,- 


spring wheat must either sign agree- 445,237, equivalent after dividends 
ments or be listed on the county the preferred stock, to $1.40 pe 





agricultural stabilization and = con- share of common. This compares with 
servation register not later than Feb. net earnings of $1,313,922, equ , 
20 if they wish to participate in the to $1.22 per common share, in 1956 
program. In 1957 the company, for a int 
ing purposes, reverted to the us 





straight-line depreciation with r¢ 
. . spect to machinery and equipment 
Minneapolis Chamber ana vehicles acquired after Jar 
1956, but continued using acceler 
Plans Farm Forum , ed using a 
methods, adopted in 1956 t 
MINNEAPOLIS—‘“Who Will Solve tax purposes. The related inc 
the Farm Dilemma?” benefit of $154,061 has been d 
This is the question set for discus- to provide for income taxes pay 
sion at the 1958 Farm Forum, an_in future years when book depr: 
annual project of the Minneapolis’ tion will exceed the amounts 


Chamber of Commerce. It will be ible for tax purposes. The revers 
held March 3-4 at the Radisson Ho-_ to the use of straight-line depre: 
tel here tion for book purposes had the eff« 
Donald Dayton, president of Day- if increasing net income after taxes 
ton’s, i Minneapolis department for 1957 by approxim y $142,001 





store, and general committee chair- r 17¢ per share of com 1 stock 
man, has released a tentative pro- Despite the effect of higher cost 
gram. Speakers for the forum include due to wage rate adjustments, loc 





Paul Johnson, editor of The Prairie welfare and pension costs, incre 
Farmer, Chicago; Dr. O. B. Jesness, freight charges and similar expenses 
University of Minnesota agricultural profits from operations in 1957 we 
economist; Ralph Helstein, president, increased as a result of economies 


United Packing House Workers; J. ind efficiencies. Net income per d 
Cameron Thomson, board chairman, lar of sales increased to 1.4¢ in 1957 
Northwestern Bancorporation, Minne- from 1.3¢ in the preceding year 
apolis, and Howard Hill and W. D Expenditures for plant, property 
Camp, farmers from Iowa and Cali- ind equipment amounted to $2,238,- 
fornia, respectively 958 in 1957. These expenditures repre- 








MEETING PERSONALITIES—Among the personalities L. Attkisson, bottom left, Ashland (Va.) Roller Mills, 
at the meeting of the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. president of NSWMA, and Rondal Huffman, secretary of 
at Louisville recently were: Robert V. Harris, top left, the group; Herman Steen, bottom center, executive vice 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., who is shown sur- president of MNF, Chicago, and Malcolm W. Fuhrer, 
rounded by some of the samples of flour packaging which Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. (these two 


he used to illustrate his address; V. 


H. Engelhard, top gentlemen attended the first Louisville meeting of 


center, retail marketing expert formerly with Ballard & NSWMA about 30 years ago), and Jeanne Priester, left, 
Ballard, Louisville; Clarence D. Palmby, top right, Com- Allen R. Cornelius and Barbara Bowman of the Self- 
modity Stabilization Service, Washington, D.C., who is Rising Flour Institute, Nashville. Mr. Cornelius is secre- 
shown shaking hands with Herman Fakler, vice presi- tary of the organization and Miss Priester and Miss 
dent, Millers National Federation, Washington; Howard Bowman are home economists. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—At their 
unnual winter meeting here the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
considered means of further increas- 
g production and sales. The major 
rtion of the program for the com- 
i year will be the combined efforts 

the National Macaroni Institute 
nd the Wheat Flour Institute to 


nake a pitch for the youth market. 
The Youth Will Be Served” drive 
was touched off during a special 

nt meeting of the macaroni men 


¢ 
i students from a Miami Beach 


h school 

Since the ground work for the 
youth promotion is already laid, a 
tumber of other plans were consid- 
ered at this meeting. They included 


tensive publicity campaigns on the 
tional value of macaroni foods, 
study buyer motivation and long 





merchandising plans for 1959. 
i subjects covered were a re- 
vision of trade practice rules, durum 
supplies, and retail merchan- 


State of Industry 

Lloyd E. Skinner, president of 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
nd president the NMMA, opened 
state of the industry” discussion 


with the comments that the industry 
is now in a happy and profitable 
state, but should be on the alert for 


problems which could change 
I bright picture to a dark 
‘The challenge of last year was 

the return to durum wheat by the 
icaroni industry,” said Mr. Skinner 
This problem has been successiully 
with nearly everybody in the 
ndustry now using durum again.” 
Credit for return to durum was giv- 
en to intensive study in producing 
rust resistant varieties of wheat, and 
ood weather. Mr. Skinner praised 
the Rust Prevention Assn.. the Mill- 
ers National Federation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and farm organiza- 
ions for making an adequate supply 
f durum wheat possible. Pointing to 
parallel in increased consumption 
ind the return to durum, Mr. Skin- 
ner said, “Last year we had an in- 
crease of 60 million pounds. This was 











ibout a 544% increase over the 1956 
nerease of 319‘ This increase is 
far ahead of the population increase, 


ind we feel that consumption is up 
is a result of our efforts to produce 
quality goods, and the good publicity 
we have enjoyed.” 

In a later report by Robert Green, 
executive secretary, it was brought 
out that consumption is now 6.7 Ib. 
per capita which puts 1957 way ahead 
if the 1956 increase of one-tenth of 
1% 
According to Mr. Skinner, new 
challenges now facing the industry 
ire rising production costs, competi- 
tion from frozen foods and other pre- 
pared foods, and better d’stribution. 
In view of the adequate supply of 
raw materials,” said Mr. Skinner, 
“the industry hopes to meet these 
roblems and at the same time hold 
he price line. This can be accom- 
plished by better human relations, 
better mechanism, more effective ad- 
vertising, merchandising and public- 
ity. If we can provide more produc- 
tion at less cost, we can continue to 
give the consumer one of the out- 
standing foods in nutrition, economy, 
and versatility in preparation and 
taste.” 

Also reporting on the state of the 
industry, Mr. Green listed annual 
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MACARONI PROMOTION PLANS REPORTED 


Manufacturers, Wheat Flour Institute Team to Make Pitch for Youth Market 


sales figures since the former bumper 
year of 1948 with current sales, 
which indicate that with the excep- 
tion of a postwar slump, dollar sales 
have coincided very closely with dur- 
um production. “Now that durum 
production is on the upward trend,” 
said Mr. Green, “sales are also back 
on an upward trend. The reports giv- 
en by the millers on supply carry- 
over and production present a bright 
picture.” 

Lee Merry, durum division, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, estimated 
that the total durum available for 
the crop year 1957-58 is 48,580,000 
bu. This included a carryover of 8.9 
million bushels. Mr. Merry’s esti- 
mated usage for 1957-58 was: Mill 
grind, 23 million bushels; seed, 2.5 
million bushels, and feed, 4 million 
bushels. This would leave a balance 
for carryover of 19,080,000 bu. Mr. 
Merry estimated that 10 million 
bushels of this is under government 
loan, leaving an estimated surplus for 
export or further government loan at 
slightly more than 9 million bushels. 
He said that this did not appear to 
be a burdensome surplus in view of 
carryovers of 8.9 million bushels in 
1957 and 6.2 million bushels in 1956. 

Paul Petersen, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, gave s‘milar 
figures on durum supply estimates. 
FE. W. Kuhn, manager, Amber mill- 
ing division, Farmers Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul, predicted that the 
durum producing states of Montana, 
Minnesota and South Dakota would 
probably reduce acreage from 35% 
to 45%, and that the over-all acreage 
decrease would be from 25% to 35%, 
due to price decline and lack of gov- 
ernment supports. 

Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
Minneapolis, also sounded a warning 
note that the variation of the final 


yield may be as great as the acreage 
variation. “After the farmer has 
made his decision to plant, based on 
premium prices for durum,” Mr. 
Fletcher said, “there is still a lot in 
the hands of nature. Unfavorable 
weather conditions at time of har- 
vesting can result in a 60% crop loss 
due to sprouting in the field.” Mr. 
Fletcher also pointed out that while 
the present variety of durum wheat 
is resistant to the 15B strain of rust, 
there are about 300 other known 
strains of rust which may attack at 
any time. He emphasized the need 
for continuing research and develop- 
ment of other rust resistant varie- 
ties of durum. 

Lester Swanson, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, gave a brief ex- 
planation for the benefit of those 
who were not familiar with the gov- 
ernment parity program. He told how 
the farmer has an option of storing 
wheat in his own storage to be sold 
on his own terms; or how he can 
turn the wheat over to the govern- 
ment on a loan bas’s. The farmer is 
protected from government sales by 
a law which prohibits the government 
from selling at less than 5% above 
current domestic prices. Mr. Swan- 
son said that about 50% of the cost 
of macaroni products is in the raw 
ingredients. 

Ellis English, pres‘dent of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., was 
scheduled to speak on “Wheat Flour 
Institute Cooperation,” but was un- 
able to attend because his plane was 
grounded by bad weather. Howard 
Lampman, director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute division of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, 
filled in for Mr. English. Mr. Lamp- 
man said, “With the macaroni indus- 
try back on durum, what's good for 
you is good for the durum industry.” 
He then outlined plans for cooper- 





AOM Technical Committee: 





Labor, Productivity Study 
On 3,000 Sack Plant Ready 


MINNEAPOLIS — The technical 
committee of the Assoc’ation of Op- 
erative Millers has comp'eted a study 
of staff and labor prcductivity in a 
3,000 ewt. flour mill and pub’ication 
of the report will be made shortly. 
This was revealed by Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mil's, Inc., chairman of the 
committee, when he reported the re- 
sults of a two-day session to mem- 
bers of District 4, AOM. 

The survey was undertaken by Al- 
den Ackels, General Mills, Inc., on 
behalf of the mill operating efficiency 
subcommittee, using 10 millers and 
milling companies. The results were 
accepted as being a true representa- 
tion of current conditions. For the 
purpose of the survey mills with a 
capacity of 3,000 cwt., basis 24 hours’ 
working, were selected because the 
committee considered this capacity 
closest to the average size of plants 
in the U.S. The average number of 
employees in each position and jcb 
classification was listed. The total 
number of hours worked during the 
year was estimated and the amount 
of flour produced per man hour com- 
puted. 

The committee also heard Jack 


Heuckendorf, Pi'lsbury Mills, Inc., de- 
scribe an industrial engineering pro- 
gram for man-hour productivity im- 
provement. After further discussion 
on mill operating efficiency, it was 
decided to undertake a study of pro- 
duction recovery factors—value add- 
ed by manufacturing. In this field, 
Mr. Rozsa explained, come flour ex- 
traction, gain and loss, ash, etc. 


Scale Problems 


John Wirgfie’d Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., leader of the instru- 
mentation subcommittee, arranged a 
program with a group of scale manu- 
facturers to discuss sca'es and weigh- 
ing problems. Arthur Sanders, execu- 
tive secretary, Scale Manufacturers 
Assn., Washington, appeared with 
representative scale manufacturers. 

Special auditions were arranged 
with J. C. Williams, Jr., Weighing 
and Control Components, Hatboro, 
Pa.; Wallace M. Evans, Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Ingram R‘ch- 
ardson, Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J. 

The committee decided to explore 
the possibility of cooperation with 

(Turn to AOM COMMITTEE, page 50) 
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ating with NMI in expanding the 
market. 

As a power behind the youth drive 
by NMI, Mr. Lampman said that 
WFI will work through schools and 
restaurants. They will coordinate 
with the youth program by sending 
out brochures concerning nutrition 
to 20,000 school teachers. The insti- 
tute has also contracted for the de- 
velopment of 24 restaurant formulae 
for macaroni dishes. These will be 
produced in booklet form and made 
available to members of the National 
Restaurant Assn. and to macaroni 
men. The booklet will describe qual- 
ity and how to cook, in large quan- 
tities, specialty dishes, sauces and 
baked casserole type dishes. The 
October and November issues of 
“Durum Wheat Notes” will be de- 
voted to the youth program. 


D> 

Theodore R. Sills, Chicago, public 
relations counsel for NMI, said that 
most of their activities for the com- 
ing year will be in the field of direct 
consumer promotion. Leaving the in- 
stitutional market to WFI, Mr. Sills 
will appeal to the youth market by 
working with food editors and other 
departments of youth magazines. Sev- 
eral well-known youth magazines 
have already promised to use color 
pictures showing young people giving 
spaghetti parties, and other feature 
stories on the history of macaroni 
products. The various specialty prod- 
ucts will be promoted for unusual 
and eye-appealing dishes, Mr. Sills 
said. 

In stressing the timeliness for a 
youth program, Mr. Sills said, ‘The 
youth of today is the adult market 
of tomorrow. Moreover, studies have 
shown that brand loyalties are not 
handed down to youth from parents 
these days. As a matter of fact, the 
trend is more in the direction of par- 
ents following the selections of the 
youth. There are approximately 17 
million teenagers today, and if your 
brand is to continue to be an im- 
portant brand 10 years from now, 
you must sell the youth market to- 
day.” 

Mr. Sills also pointed to the fact 
that the average marrying age of 
girls is steadily becoming lower. “In 
1940 the average marrying age was 
22% years, and it has now dropped 
to 19.8 years,” Mr. Sills said. “In four 
to six years from now, today’s teen- 
age girls will be mothers buying for 
their families. The public must be 
familiar with a product if they are 
to buy it over and over. Therefore, 
it is essential that this youth be in- 
doctrinated to know about and eat 
macaroni now.” 


Students Report 

In order to get a first hand view 
of today’s youth market, the maca- 
roni manufacturers invited a home 
economics class from Miami Beach 
High School to participate in their 
meeting. The class held a session at 
the convention hotel on macaroni- 
noodle products, each student report- 
ing on some phase of the industry. 
Their reports ranged from history 
and background to preparation and 
buying. Several macaroni dishes were 
actually prepared by the students 
and shown in the class. Following 
the class session, there was an in- 
formal discussion between manufac- 
turers and students in an endeavor 
(Turn to MACARONI MEETING, page 43) 
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A glass case containing 60 types of macaroni products is accepted by 
Anna Blattner for the home economics class of Miami Beach High 
School from Robert M. Green, NMMA executive secretary. 


Attending the meeting were, left to right, E. W. Kuhn, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul; P. R. Fossen, North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D.; Ray Wentzel, Doughboy Industries, New 
Richmond, Wis.; H. H. Lampman, Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, and 
Paul M. Petersen, International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


Left, Phil Ferrington, Ferrington Machinery Co., Cambridge, Mass., and 
Charles Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph Corp., North Bergen, NJ. Mr. 
Rossotti was host at the spaghetti buffet dinner, an annual affair at 
the meeting. 





Winter Meeting... 


Miami High School Girls, 
Industry Representatives 
Give Reports to Macaroni 

Manufacturers Assn. 
























Geneva Davenport, left, and Roberta 
Goldberg d'splay samples of macaroni 
dishes prepared by the home eco- 
nomics class of Miami Beach High 
School in conjunction with the winter 
meeting of NMMA. 





C. F. Mueller, C. F. Mucller Co., Jersey City, NJ., past president of 
NMMA, with some of the macaroni products on display during the 
meeting. These goods were given to the high school. 


Reports were given by Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., 
Omaha, NMMA president; Mr. Lampman; Lester Swanson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Mr. Petersen; Albert Weiss, Weiss Noodle Co., 
and Lee Merry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Promotion plans oc- 
cupied a major share of the meeting time. 


Registering at the meeting are, left to right, Maurice Ryan, Quality 
Macaroni Co., St. Paul; Vincent F. LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Al Ravarino, Ravarino & Freschi, St. Lou's, and Donald G. 
Fietcher, Rust Prevention Assn., Minneapolis. 
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Flour Buying Slow, Prices Irregular 
As Buyers Rest on Contract Balances 


| Pes OUR sales were meager and 
prices irregular in the seven-day 
period ending Feb. 3. Buyers, except 
some users [f soft wheat types, 
ire well sup} i for the months 
ahead and not inclined to commit 
themselves at this time. With mill 
ng nerally below the 
yrevious period, most mills found 


their operations fairly comfortable, 
f which contributed to a quiet 
veek 
Prices of springs and hard wheat 
types of flour advanced 4 to 5¢ dur- 
¢ the week, but softened as the 
period « I 3. Sales in most 
ireas reflected the lack of buying in- 
est, dropping to 29 of five-day 
milling cay ty the Southwest, to 
18 in the spring wheat mills area, 
and to 45 to 5 f capacity in the 
en i states 
There was little beyond a passing 
nterest in c s. Mills are in a good 


sition on this type and not inclined 


xport flour, too, 


Mills which recently terminated 


special family flour promotions tallied 
their January sales and, as a rule, re- 


rted that business for the month 
} n expect- 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 103% of five- 
lay milling ‘ ty, compared with 
106% the pri s week and 110% a 
year ago. Th 10st significant change 

the we s sharp drop in 
perations at Buffalo. Production de- 
clined slightly for the interior North- 
west nd the North Pacific Coast, 
ut was ! lily up for the North- 
west and Minneapolis. (See tables on 
page 9.) 

Northwest 

Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills were barely half the previous 
week and prices were irregular, re- 


} 


ecting the well-supplied position of 
bakery buyers, most of whom are now 
capable of drawing on contract bal- 


fi 
Tl 


ances for anywhere from 30 to 120 
days 

Some local mills were expecting to 
hold a fairly good running time up 
through Feb. 15 as the result of re- 
cent government awards for grinding 


Others, however, did not expect such 

in increas¢ Run ning time generally 

l i fairly satisfactory 

to most mills, without any undue ac- 
cumulation of supplies 

Sales by spring wheat mills for 

} reported at 48% of 

milling capacity, compared 

the previous week and 


Shipping directions ranged from 


slow to good. Shipments for the week 
by spri ing whee it mills amounted to 
97% of -day capacity, compared 
with 120¢ the previous week and 


113% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 112% of 
five-day capacity, pa yon with 
104% the previous week and 114% a 
year ago. Production by mills for the 
interior Northwest amounted to 107% 
of capacity, compared with 110% the 
previous week and 113% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 109% for the week, com- 


pared with 108% the previous week 
a year ago. 


and 113% 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
monufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Quotations Jan. 31, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.89@5.99, spring short pa- 
tent $5.99@6.09, spring high gluten 
$6.19@6.29, spring first clear $5.27@ 
5.47, whole wheat $5.89@5.99; family 
flour $6.35 @7.45. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: There was little fea- 
ture to the hard winter wheat flour 
market last week. Buying interest 
was scant and selling pressure prac- 
tically nil since sales departments cal- 
culate that most buyers are covered 
for at least several months ahead, and 
they can find few arguments for con- 
vincing them to buy more. Sales 
amounted to 29° of five-day capacity, 
compared with 89% the previous 
week and 46% a year ago. Of last 
week’s sales, 14% were for govern- 
ment or export accounts. 

The quiet seemed to prevail all 
week, after a flurry of business the 
previous week. Bakery flour business 
was limited almost entirely to the 
regular p.d.s. sales and a few fill-in 
cars. Buyers were not much interest- 
ed in even talking flour purchases. 
Since a large majority of the buyers 
have covered their needs through 
March and some through April, they 
are not in need of flour. The con- 
tinued optimistic outlook for a large 
hard winter wheat crop is not con- 
ducive to buying interest. Then, too, 
mills report that bakers are unwilling 
to book very far ahead, feeling that 
if they just wait a lower price will be 
offered. They base this premise on 
what has occurred during this crop 


year, the July price being higher than 
many sales since then 

Prices this week were about un- 
changed on bakery and family flour. 
Directions have been fair to good on 
bakery flour and good on family 
flour. Family flour bookings were 
scarce. 

Duliness prevailed in the export 
market. A 10,000 ton sale to Vietnam 
was recorded, but it is believed this 
will be ground in the Northwest. 
Clears were not plentifully offered, 
but demand was virtually at a stand- 
still, domestically and from exporters. 

Quotations, Jan. 31, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard wheat bakery 
short patent $5.56@5.61, standard pa- 
tent $5.46@5.51, straight $5.41@5.46; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.55 @7.30, first clears with 13.50%- 
14.50% protein $4.70@4.75, first clears 
with 11% protein $455@4.60, high 
ash clears 1% or higher $4.05 @ 4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 39%, compared with 60% 
the preceding week and 70% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales 
at 45% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were poor to fair. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Jan. 31, basis 
Kansas City: Family $6.73, bakers’ 
short patent $5.52, bakers’ intermedi- 
ate $5.42, first clears $4.90, second 
clears $4.70. 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet, 
and closing prices were prectically 
the same as the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were good 

Hutchinson: There was scant in- 
terest from flour buyers in the 
Hutchinson area last week, and few 
sales were reported. The market op- 
erated in a narrow range and little in- 
centive was provided for buyers to 
extend bookings. Family flour trade 
was also generally inactive. Some ex- 
port interest was expressed, but little 
trade developed. Shipping directions 
were strong, and mills operated at 54 
days. The outlook for this week is for 
a slightly lesser grind. Quotations 
Jan. 31, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, cottons, 
enriched $6.30@6.40, bakers short pa- 

(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Stronger as 
Wheat Receipts Show Sharp Decline 


URUM prices were steady for 
the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 1 and semolina was advanced 5¢. 
Considerable strength was derived 
from the sharply curtailed wheat re- 
ceipts reported the past two weeks. 
With recent prices 10 to 15¢ below 
the government’s gross loan level, re- 
ports of the amount of durum placed 
into the support program prior to the 
deadline Jan. 31 may show a substan- 
tial increase over previous totals. 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled 220 cars, compared with 
345 a week earlier and 400 cars for 
the week ending Jan. 18. Tightness 
was indicated by another factor, nar- 
rowing of the price differential for 
top grades of durum flour from 50 to 
40¢ under semolina. 
Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 119% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 117% 


the previous week and 120% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 31 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better... $2.36@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better . 2.35@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.33@2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better...... 2.30@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better...... 2.27@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 


Jan. 26-Feb. | .... 157,500 187,102 119 
Previous week ..... 157,500 "183,840 117 
Year ago . 156,500 187,710 120 

Crop year 

production 
July |, 1957-Feb. 1, 1958..... 5,183,300 
July |, 1956-Feb. 2, 1957... 4,632,784 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Buying 
Slower as Prices 
Display Weakness 


RISK millfeed buying which dom- 

inated the major markets 
throughout a good portion of Janu- 
ary showed signs of slowing down as 
the seven-day period ending Feb. 3 
drew to a close. Formula feed mixers 
were conspicuous by their absence, 
particularly in the Southwest, where 
prices dipped 50¢ to $2.50. Sluggish- 
ness which prevailed in the Southwest 
gave indications of spreading to other 
areas as the period ended. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,063 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,133 tons 
in the previous week and 57,654 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices closed the 
week steady to 50¢ lower, the first 
sign of softness in several weeks of 
fairly good buying. The period closed 
with some opinion expressed that buy- 
ers are now developing resistance to 
the run-up which has brought mill- 
feeds $5 to $6 higher than in Novem- 
ber. As a result, mill sellers and job- 
bers who were long began to dispose 
of their holdings at midweek, and 
prices dipped 50¢. Mills, however, 
finished the week still fairly com- 
fortable from a supply standpoint, 
and there was considerable interest in 
red dog. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran 
$34@34.50, standard midds. $34@ 
34.50, flour midds. $38, red dog $39. 

Kansas City: Strength in the mill- 
feed market which prevailed recently 
had largely evaporated at the con- 
clusion of the week ended Feb. 3. 
Prices were down 50¢ to $2.50 from 
the previous week and demand was 
rather spotty. Flour mills were still 
not pressing the market with sup- 
plies, many having sold up for the 
week, particularly on the sacked 
feeds, which continue to enjoy the 
best demand. The large feed mixers 
have not figured into the demand pic- 
ture in any substantial way, most of 
the interest coming from the country 
trade. Pronounced weakness in the 
corn market has tended to reduce 
millfeed demand, buyers being inter- 
ested only in hand-to-mouth order- 
ing as the market works lower. Bulk 
middlings were off $2.50 for the week. 
Bulk bran and shorts were $1.25 to 
$1.50 lower, sacked bran $1.75 and 
sacked shorts 50¢ down. Quotations 
Feb. 3, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$33.50 @ 34.25, shorts $34.75@35.50, 
sacked; bran $29.50@30.25, shorts 
$32.25@33, middlings $30.25@31.25, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with shorts in stronger 
demand than bran. Offerings were 
adequate. Bran declined 75¢ and 
shorts 25¢ ton. Quotations Jan. 31, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $34@34.50, 
shorts $35@35.50. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
closing unchanged and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations Jan. 30, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $34@34.50, gray shorts 
$35.50 @ 36. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices spurted 
$1.25@1.50 during the week, but set- 
tled back and finally lost ground at 
week’s end. Demand was good. Quo- 
tations Jan. 31, basis Kansas City, a 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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W HEAT futures were under the 
influence of three strong 
market factors and a mixture of op- 
posing pressures in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Feb. 3, with the general 
trend downward as the period closed. 
These strong factors were congres- 
sional concentration on farm legisla- 
tion, particularly price supports; the 
excellence of the forthcoming South- 
west wheat crop at this time, and a 
revival of export interest late in the 
week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 3 were: Chicago—March $2.15% 
@%%, May $2.10%, July $1.86, Sep- 
tember $1.88%, December $1.93%; 
Kansas City—March $2.12%, May 
$2.0338, July $1.81%%, September 
$1.84%; Minneapolis—May $2.19%, 
July $2.10. 

Although old and new crop futures 
both dipped sharply, new crop slipped 
the most, 242 to 2%¢ at Kansas City, 
focusing attention again on the dif- 
ferences with which the trade views 
the various contracts at this time. 
Some apprehension about “free” 
wheat shortages arises each time 
there is a revival of export interest, 
as occurred late last week, and some 
buying of these months is usually 
generated. On the other hand, more 
snow in the Southwest and the bear- 
ish government crop report recently 
issued—all pointing to a record 1958 
hard winter wheat crop—pressed 
downward sharply on new crop con- 
tracts. 

Crop forecasters are now talking 
about the possibility of a Southwest 
wheat harvest this year of 1 billion 
bushels, compared with 700 million 
bushels a year ago. This, followed by 
a spring wheat crop of approximately 
250 million bushels, could push U.S 
wheat production to the highest point 
since 1952. 

Congressional attention was turned 
to the U.S. farm program last week, 
with one of the most significant fights 
expected to center on price support 
levels. Introduction early last week 
of a bill proposed to raise price sup- 
port levels, particularly on wheat, 
was regarded as bullish at first. But 
as Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, gained support for his 
proposals to lower supports, includ- 
ing backing of the White House, fu- 
tures turned bearish. The net result 
was mixed pressure for the week, 
with prices slipping during the pe- 
riods of uncertainty. 

Although export business was slow 
as the week opened, India and Paki- 
stan exerted considerable construc- 
tive force throughout most of the 
period. India purchased 1,250,000 bu. 
Gulf hard and asked offers for several 
types of soft winters, springs and 
mixed wheat. Pakistan was expected 
to enter the market within a few 
days, probably this week. It was also 
confirmed by officials of Yugoslavia 
that an agreement with the US. is 
pending to buy, among other com- 
modities, 15 million bushels of wheat. 


Receipts Increase 

Primary receipts were 7.7 million 
bushels during the week ended Jan. 
31, compared with 6.8 million the 
week before. Minneapolis receipts to- 
taled 1,783 cars during the period, 
compared with 1,628 the previous 
week. Duluth arrivals amounted to 
1,673 cars. With flour buying returned 
to a dull status, there was no urgent 
need for wheat on the part of the 
mills and the premium basis was 
down 1¢ on springs carrying above 
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Wheat Prices Dip as Market 
Yields to Mixed Pressures 


14% protein. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the period was 
14.17%, compared with 13.84% the 
same week of last season. 

No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 
1 northern spring wheat through 11% 
protein traded at 8@9¢ over the Min- 
neapolis May price of $2.20%; 12% 
protein 9@10¢ over; 13% protein 11 
@12¢ over; 14% protein 11@13¢ 
over; 15% protein 12@14¢ over; 16% 
protein 14@18¢ over; 17% protein 18 
@23¢ over the May price. 

There was an estimated 224 cars 
of durum wheat in the Minneapolis 
market during the week, and not 
much change in the market situation. 
The price schedule held unchanged all 
week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary ‘ ‘ . $2.28'/2@2.29'A 
12% Protein 2.292 @2.30' 
13% Protein 2.31'42@2.32'4 
14% Protein 2.31'2@2.33'% 
15% Protein 2.32'2@2.34'2 
16% Protein 2.342 @2.38'A 
17% Protein 2.382 @2.42'2 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 


4% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
tc discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Good Demand 

Good demand prevailed for hard 
winter cash wheat in the Kansas City 
market during the week ended Feb. 3. 
Premiums reflected this broad de- 
mand by advancing %¢ to 1%¢ bu. 
on ordinary to 11.75% protein wheat. 
These gains were somewhat offset by 
44 ¢ decline in the basic March option. 
Mills, merchandisers and order-buyers 
were in the market to clean up prac- 
tically all supplies. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
544 cars, compared with 470 the previ- 
ous week and 431 a year ago. 

Interior offerings were moderate. 
Since Jan. 31 was the deadline for 
putting wheat into the CCC loan pro- 
gram, “free’’ wheat must now be 
marketed in regular trade channels. 
Opinions differ as to the quantity of 
“free” wheat which will be available. 

Premiums were quoted Feb. 3 as 
follows: Ordinary 3@4¢ over the basic 
March option of $2.1244, up 1¢ on the 
low side and 14%¢ on the high side 
from a week earlier; 11% protein 
wheat 314 @4¢ over; 11.50% protein 
4@6¢ over; 11.75% protein 414 @9¢ 
over; 12% protein 5@14¢ over; 
12.50% protein 8@16¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 11@21¢ over; 13.50% protein 
12@23¢ over; 14% protein 13@25¢ 
over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 31 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.15% @2.46'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard . 2.14% @2.46 
No. 3 Dark and Hard. 2.12% @2.44 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.10% @2.42 
No. | Red . 2.18% @2.20'4 
No. 2 Red .. 2.17% @2.20 
No. 3 Red 2.15% @2.19 
No. 4 Red 2.13% @2.17 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling Feb. 
3 at $2.49%4@2.50%, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.20@2.25 de- 
livered north Texas mills. Demand 
was fair and offerings were moderate 


Firmer Market 


A slightly firmer market existed 
in the Pacific Northwest last week. 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota! estimated output of a 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


























Jan. 26- Ja 27 Ja 29 Jan. 30 
Feb. | *Previou Feb. 2 Feb. 4 Feb. 5 
1958 week 957 1956 1955 
Northwest 757,457 752,510 756,063 653,747 689 09 
Southwest 1,371,703 1,368,307 1.5 729 309,005 207,660 
Buffalo 507,526 623,803 579,368 480,60 552,896 
Centra! and Southeast 565,476 564 035 560,302 502,96 563,887 
North Pacific Coast 284,300 307,298 322,832 310,940 329,042 
Totals 3,486 462 3,615,953 3,730,294 57,254 3,342,576 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.9 73.9 75 7 75 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to - 
Jan. 26- Jan. 27 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
Feb. |, Previous Feb. 2 Feb. 4 Feb. 5 Feb Feb. 2 
1958 week 1957 1956 955 958 957 
Northwest 109 108 113 95 93 22,023,122 21,534,540 
Southwest 105 105 1s 10 92 40,383,113 41,246,002 
Buffalo 104 128 122 10 6 7,204,065 7,174,109 
Central and S. E 95 95 98 88 84 6,922 6,874,619 
No. Pacific Coast 88 95 91 85 95 9,721,652 9,636,940 
Totals 103 106 110 96 95 06,254,082 06,466,210 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kanses City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5 a 
capacity output tivity tivity 
Jan. 26-Feb. | . 231,000 258 598 112 Jan. 26-Feb oc 
Previous week 231,000 *240.598 104 Previous week 9 
Year ago 237,000 271,038 114 Year ago 118 
Two years ago 237,000 228,406 96 wo years ago 02 
Five-year average 99 Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 95 Ten-year average 9 
*Revised . : 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ City (including Wichita and Salina) 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana S-day week Elour %e 
and lowa ; ty output t ty 
5-day week Flour % ac- Jan. 26-Feb 020,950 089 044 07 
capacity output tivity Previous week 0 ° 093 91 07 
Jan. 26-Feb. | ... 464,650 498 859 a : o35' bas : 
Previous week 464,650 *511,912 yee ng a - 
Year ago 430,500 485,025 3) a Swe 98 
Two years ago 454,500 425,34! 94 ae doa everege 
Five-year average 94 evised 
snes 9 
wees garage . CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in ois, Ohio, Michiga Wiscons 
: PACIFIC COAST ndian Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Principal! mills on the North Pacific Coast Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Seattle. Tacoma and Interior Flou 
Washington Mills tivity 
5-day week Flour %e ac Jan. 26-Feb 95 
capacity output tivity Previous week 95 
Jan. 26-Feb” | ... 194,500 161,400 83 Year ago 98 
Previous week 194,500 *176,606 90 Two years ago 0,250 88 
Year ago : 215,000 183,444 85 Five-year average rt 
Two years ago 215,000 191,466 86 Ten-year average 8 
Five-year average 88 Revised 
Ten-year average 87 BUFFALO 
*Revised 
- 5-day week % ac 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills c tivity 
Jan. 26-Feb. | 128,500 122.900 96 Jan. 26-Feb 07,52 04 
Previous week 128,500 131,292 102 Previous week 623 803 28 
Year ago 138.750 139,388 100 Year ago 579,368 122 
Two years ago 133,200 119.474 86 Two years ago 480 6 0 
Five-year average 88 Five-year average 09 
Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 5 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending Feb and prior two weeks, together with 
seator total of (1) orincioal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahome d *he cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph: {2) principal mills of Minnesota uth skota and Montana 


including Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Duluth-Superior 


puted on the basis of 72% flour production 


Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 








production to date production 


Jan. 26-Feb. | 27776 8=©817,759 14,543 
Previous week $27,708 314,448 
Two weeks ago 29.267 14.76! 
1957 30,612 832,137 15,310 
1956 . 26,507 793,187 13.607 
1955 24,445 783,00! 13,908 
1954 24.745 750,245 13,979 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. *tAll 





Export sales were limited in charac- 
ter, with no large volume. Korea 
bought 1% cargoes of white wheat 
and a parcel of hard red winters 
Japan took % cargo of white, 2 small 
parcels of hard red winters, and 2 full 
cargoes of dark northern spring, all 
for February-March shipment. India 
was inquiring for hard red winters at 
the end of the week. Country selling 
was slow, reflecting a heavier par- 
ticipation by growers in the support 
program following recent price de- 
clines. Local wheat prices are 32¢ bu 
below a year ago on white wheat 


—Northwest*— 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date production to date 


lowa, North and So 
3 


D 
3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


—Combined**— 








422,59 9,744 3 9 52,063 570,669 
977 413 
823 54.85 
431,627 732 334,438 57.654 1598.2 
421,409 0,003 28! 662 50 7 496 258 
424.847 1159 335.473 49 522 5433 
453 268 00 360,246 49.824 563,759 
mills. Revised 





but still above the loan level. It is 
still an open winter with little snow 
on the ground and that only on the 
higher levels. Ample moisture is 
the ground, but the potential for a 
freeze-out is present should it turn 
cold without snow coverings 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF . c— 


NEW ADDITION PLANNED 


HEALY, KANSAS The Healy 
Cooperative Elevator will build a new 
addition to its present 340.000 bu 


naking a total storage ca- 
} 


DU 


structure 


pacity of about 590,000 
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ST. LOUIS—The 100th anniversary 
f the founding of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. will be observed throughout 1958 
with activities designed to emphasize 


the company’s basic anniversary 
theme Entering our second century 

skill, vision, and progress.” In 
utlining his company’s centennial 


ir program, F. G. Bemis, president, 
said, ““‘We will honor what has gone 
re, but, in large measure, we will 
so by rededicating our company 
ts second century.’ 

‘he company was founded in 1858 
St. Louis by Judson Moss Bemis, 
ndfather of F. G. Bemis. Today, 
nterprise started in the loft of 
small building on the St. Louis levee 
wn to a nationwide organiza- 
textile, paper and plastic 
plants, cotton and paper 
nills, and paper specialty plants that 
de American commerce and in- 
dustry with well over a billion bags 
i other forms of flexible packaging 
ry year. Today, there are more 
than 8,500 Bemis employees working 
nt nd mills and 30 sales 

yffices throughout the nation 


} 
#f pialts iti 


Emblem Selected 


The modern design for the Bemis 
nnial emblem—in the form of 
pen book to symbolize the com- 

ny’s story—was selected to help 


keynote the forward look which the 
ing in its anniversary 





year, it was reported 

It is extremely difficult,” Mr. 
Ben to put into a few words 
the ideas or things which have been 
responsible for a company’s growth 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 100 Years Old 


Firm Plans Observance with “Second Century” Theme 


through the years, and which we 
hope will guide it to even greater 
achievements in the future. 

“We feel that the words skill and 
vision and progress come very close 
to saying what we want to say. We 

are honoring the 
ENTERING skill of many 
OUR people fo r many 
years and in many 
ways that has 
been _ responsible 
for designing, 
making, selling, 
and _ distributing 
Bemis _ products. 
We are honoring 
the vision that for 
100 years has been 
~ responsible for 
new products, new 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ideas, new an d 
Centennial Emblem 
better ways of do- 






2ND CENTURY 


ing things. 

“Skill and vision have brought pro- 
gress. As we enter our second cen- 
tury, it is our hope and our goal 
that skill and vision will continue to 
bring progress and increased satis- 
factions to all who serve or are 
served by our company.” 

The company’s anniversary activi- 
ties are under the general direction 
of a centennial planning committee 
headed by A. H. Clarke, retired Bemis 
vice president. 

The committee has developed an 
“anniversary atmosphere” for on- 
going company activities and pro- 
grams, as well as special materials 
and plans for special centennial pro- 
jects. 


The centennial emblem and theme 
have been incorporated in trade pub- 
lication advertising and in the com- 
pany’s annual report, calendar, blot- 
ters, match folders, sight savers, 
stationery, dividend inserts, postmark 
advertising, direct mail promotions, 
sales displays and other convention 
or trade show exhibits, and internal 
company publications and bulletins. 

Open Houses Planned 

The principal anniversary event at 
Bemis plants and offices throughout 
the country will be centennial open 
houses for Bemis employees and their 
families. At some Bemis locations, 
the basic family-type open house will 
be expanded to include customer pre- 
view affairs or community-wide cele- 
brations, it was announced. 

One cf the major functions of the 
centennial planning committee has 
been to develop and distribute to all 
Bemis managers an 80-page planning 
guide which contains suggestions and 
materials—open house ideas, pattern 
news releases, speeches and letters, 
order blanks for centennial pennants, 
exhibits, emblem reproductions and 
other items, etc.—for carrying out 
observance plans. 

A key display piece that has been 
developed for plants and offices—as 
well as for use in bank lobbies or 
store windows in Bemis plant-towns 

is a 7 by 12-ft. exhibit that des- 
cribes Bemis history, organization 
and products. Three identical exhibits 
have been constructed to tour the 
country during 1958. 

(Turn to CENTENNIAL, page 





Continental Baking 
Announces 8% 


Sales Hike 


RYE, N.Y.—R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental Baking Co., 
stated Jan. 31 that preliminary un- 
iudited figures indicated that net 
sales of Continental Baking Co. and 
subsidiaries during the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 28, 1957, amounted to 
$307 million, compared with $284 mil- 
lion during the preceding year, an 
ncrease of slightly in excess of 8%. 

He further stated that net profit 
ifter federal income tax during the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 1957, also 
from preliminary unaudited figures, 
i1mounted to approximately $7,760,000 
compared with $7,512,000 during the 
preceding year. After deducting the 
dividend on the $5.50 dividend cumu- 
lative preferred stock, the earnings 
during the 1957 fiscal year would 
amount to about $4.62 on each of the 
1,527,562 equivalent whole shares of 
common stock outstanding at Dec. 
28, 1957, compared with earnings 
during the 1956 fiscal year of $4.58 
on each of 1,483,413 shares of com- 
mon in 1956 

It is expected that the detailed 
printed report of Continental Baking 
Co. will be issued about Feb. 18, 1958. 


———EBREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW TERMINAL DISCUSSED 

OTTAWA—Representatives of the 
grain marketing division of United 
Cooperatives of Ontario have dis- 
cussed the construction in southwest- 
ern Ontario of a grain terminal with 
federal government officials. Harbor 
development and government grain 
storage plans were also discussed. 








MODERNIZATION PROGRAM—As an important step in an over-all mod- 
ernization program, Standard Milling Co. recently completed installation of 
Simon purifiers and prefabricated aluminum spouting in its plant at Buffalo. 
Pictured above is one section of the purifier floor of the mill from which the 
last old-style wooden purifiers have been removed. “These purifiers will help 
us achieve a better color in our flour and better control over sanitation,” Paul 
UhlImann, Jr., secretary of the milling firm, said. The addition of the purifiers 
is the final major step in an extensive modernization schedule which has been 
under way at the Buffalo plant for some time. Previously, the capacity of 
the mill was increased from 4,600 to 6,400 cwt. daily. The sifter floor was 
reequipped. An addition of 8,000 cwt. of bulk storage was made. New pneu- 
matic bulk car and bulk truck loading facilities were installed. A Richardson 
and a St. Regis automatic packer were added to the packing set up and the 
mill warehouse facilities were revised. In addition, the grain cleaning process 


of the plant was streamlined. 
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James L,. Rankin 


MNF DIRECTOR—James L. Rankin, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been elected a director of the 
Millers National Federation, filling a 
vacancy on the board created by the 
death of Howard W. Files. Mr. Ran- 
kin was formerly in charge of Pills- 
bury’s grocery products division and 
currently heads the company’s hu- 
man relations division. He is a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Bar and the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
and has been active in national gro- 
cery trade organizations. 





Interstate Bakeries 
Report Highest 
Net Earnings 


KANSAS CITY—Highest net earn- 
ings in the history of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. will be reported for the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 1957, ac- 
cording to an estimate by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, chairman of the board. 

Earnings after taxes are expected 
to exceed $4,000,000, he said, which 
amounts to about a 15% increase 
over earnings the preceding year of 
$3,516,818. This is equal to approxi- 
mately $3 80 a share on 955,842 shares 
outstanding. compared to $3.30 per 
share in 1956 

Earnings before taxes should ex- 
ceed $8 400,000, based on sales in ex- 
cess of $113,000,000, Mr. Nafziger 
said. This represents a gain of about 
6% over 1956 sales of $106,379,091 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dallas Grain Exchange 
Elects 1958 Officers 


DALLAS, TEXAS—At its annual 
meeting Jan. 21, 1958, the Dallas 
Grain Exchange elected the follow- 
ing officers: R. S. Hjelmseth, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., president; V. G. 
Petta, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co 
vice president, and G. H. Rogers, Dog- 
gett Grain Co., secretary-treasurer 

Newly elected directors are G. L 
Collins, J. C. Crouch Grain Co.; J. R 
Cooper, J. C. Crouch Grain Co.; L. R 
Perkinson, Pearlstone Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co.; R. T. Cofer, Continental 
Grain Co.; R. D. Zumwalt, Tex-O-Kan 
Milis, and Walter Blanton, Blanton 
Grain Co. 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

POMEROY, WASH.—Fire destroy- 
ed the 200,000 bu. elevator of the 
Pomeroy Grain Growers. 
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“We're really quite experienced, 
you know!” , 






















You’d expect us to be. We’ve been 
milling flour now since 1882. Fine 
flour. Flour that’s earned a top spot 
for us in the milling industry. 
We've been in a lot of bakeries 
and bake shops too. Large shops 
and small. Working side by side 
with bakers. Fact is, we try to 
understand your business as 
thoroughly as we do our own. 
You just can’t beat experience. 
And you benefit from our 
experience when you buy 


Russell-Miller bakery flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 





of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co. Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers Occident, American Beauty 
] icer p werful Tale} ‘ tf er Sjerel-sae) H rd of ring H ard Winter an ) Soft Wheat B aKery aleleia- 











ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 
tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 


me 


yality 
FLO UR 
~~ EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIV + e _ IMES” 
ne “BLODGETT’S” RYE jtciwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















@Centenmial mis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR F “f pone 

PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ' — s 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Pe ae I entry 
Terminal 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | 
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NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Leaders of Industry 
Education to Teach 
New AIB Seminar 


CHICAGO — Industry leaders and 
professors from two midwestern uni- 
versities, as well as staff members 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
will be on the faculty of AIB’s new 
production management seminar Feb. 
16-28. 

Lecturers from industry will be 
Don F. Copell, vice president of Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., who will speak on 
work simplification; Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, president of Stevens, Thur- 
ow, and Associates, who will analyze 
personnel problems; and Peter G. 
Pirrie, engineering editor of Bakers 
Weekly, who will head a panel of 
baking industry men who will discuss 
new bread-making processes. Ar- 
rangements are being made to add 
at least three other industry repre- 
sentatives to the teaching staff of the 
seminar. 

Three university professors who 
are also regular sales management 
seminar lecturers will be present at 
this new seminar, They are Dr. Dean 
Barnlund, professor of speech, North- 
western University, who will discuss 
communications; Dr. Carroll R. 
Daugherty, chairman of the depart- 
ment of business economics at North- 
western, who will speak on labor re- 
lations; and Dr. G. Herbert True, 
professor of marketing, University 
of Notre Dame, who will lecture on 
creativity. 

Other subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion are on equipment, nutrition, 
freezing, irradiation, consumer pref- 
erence studies, temperature control, 
labor utilization, bulk handling of in- 
gredients, and newer ingredients for 
bakery products. 

Enrollment for the seminar is lim- 
ited to production superintendents 
and managers, and others with com- 
parable duties. Applications are now 
being accepted. For further informa- 
tion contact Registrar, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ml. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Old Richmond, Va., 
Baking Firm Goes 


Out of Business 


RICHMOND, VA. — The Bromm 
Baking Co., which was started just 
after the Civil War, has gone out of 
business in Richmond. 

The company is being liquidated 
by persons who bought it last May. 
The routes and machinery have been 
sold. The property has been sold to 
new owners who plan to demolish 
the building for a parking lot. 

Ralph Ward, formerly of Norfolk, 
Va., one of three persons who bought 
controlling interest last May from 
Whitfield G. Adams, former president, 
said there were no plans then to 
close the bakery. 

Mr. Ward was formerly with Mer- 
chants Bakery, Inc., of Norfolk and, 
along with Everett Tuttle, held a 
position in the group which had con- 
trol of Bromm Baking Co. until its 
declining operations suggested dis- 
continuance. The third in the group 
was Sam Tobe, formerly with a bak- 
ery in Tampa, Fla. 

Early in 1957, the bakery em- 
ployed more than 90 persons. The 
three-story building was sold for $85,- 
000 to the William H., John G. and 
Emma Scott Foundation. A spokes- 
man for the realtors who handled 
the sale, said the foundation feels 
now that a parking lot is the best 
use to make of the investment. 
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lowa Bakers Plan 
Spring Meeting 
For May 13-14 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The spring 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel here May 13 and 14, with two 
prominent speakers and a_ ladies’ 
luncheon already scheduled as special 
features 

One of the speakers will be Dr. 
Paul J. Mundie, consulting psycholo- 
gist, who will speak on the subject 
“Personnel Factors in Business Suc- 
cess.” A similar talk given by Dr 
Mundie at the 1957 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention was 
well received. 

The other speaker will be Loren 
Hickerson, alumni secretary of the 
University of Iowa, who will speak 
at the allied trades breakfast. 

As an added attraction this year 
the convention committee has made 
arrangements for ladies to attend a 
luncheon and telecast of a women’s 
program from station WHO-TV. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Scholarship Winners 
Begin AIB Course 


CHICAGO—Class No. 73 winners 
of American Institute of Baking 
scholarships began their 20-week 
course of instruction in baking science 
and technology Jan. 27. Scholarships 
were awarded under grants from the 
Joe Lowe Corp., DCA Food Indus- 
tries, Inc., the Ekco Foundation, and 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

The winners are: Karl L. Laubne: 
of Lynfield, Mass., a baker's assistant 
in a retail shop, four years of bak- 
ing experience; Waldo V. Baker, Jr., 
bench hand in a bakery in Massillon, 
Ohio, 10 years experience; Wilbur G. 
Welty, Portland, Ore., wholesale bak- 
ery foreman, three years experience 
in baking; Arthur M. Green of Mal- 
den, Mass., two years experience. 

Class 73 will be graduated June 13. 
Further information and application 
blanks for the 20-week course may 
be obtained by writing to Registrar, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Molasses Co 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
1744¢ a share on the common stock 
of the company. The dividend was 
payable Jan. 8, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
Dec. 30, 1957. 
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| Tri-State Bakers Plan to Observe 


NEW ORLEANS—Added this year 
to the usual verve, snap and sparkle 
of the annual convention of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. will be observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the or- 
ganization at its birthplace, the 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. 
Dates for the silver anniversary 
gathering of the Alabama-Louisiana 
and Mississippi bakers are Feb. 9, 
10 and 11. 

The gathering this year also comes 
during the week preceding Mardi 
Gras. With the convention headquar- 
ters established right in the French 
Quarter of New Orleans, there is 
promise of one of the most sparkling 
conventions on record. 

The two business sessions, one 
during the forenoon Monday, Feb. 10, 
and the other on the morning of the 

following day, will offer several prom- 
inent speakers who will discuss im- 
portant prob!ems facing the industry. 

Leo W. Spath of the Louisiana De- 
partment of Health will discuss the 
labeling of bakery products. He is 
assistant director of the food and 
drug division of the state health de- 
partment, and was formerly with the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

John Tindall, associate director of 
the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, is scheduled to address the 
bakers on the “Battle of the Shelves,” 
and the importance of proper pack- 
aging to meet this competition. 

Another speaker, a prominent 
member of the supermarket field, 
will discuss bakery products mer- 
chandising in these food centers. E. F. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., is another sched- 
uled speaker. 

According to William L. Wolf, 
Wolf's Bakery, Inc., Lafayette, La., 
Tri-State president, an effort is be- 
ing made to have as many living 
charter members of the _ original 

Louisiana State Bakers Assn. as pos- 

sible attend the silver anniversary 

convention. 



























GOODWILL CAKE — Jack Hopper 
Schuster, left, a senior in the De- 
partment of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State University, 
baked this 100-lb. birthday cake for 
the university’s International Stu- 
dents Club. The cake contains the 
flags of 28 nations and the United 
Nations emblem, all reproduced in 
colored icing. At the right is Milton 
Dennis, director of Morrison’s Food 
Services at FSU. Mr. Schuster: is 
from Pueblo, Colo. 












| Silver Anniversary in New Orleans 


With carnival spirit prevailing in 
New Orleans, gala entertainment is 
being planned. The president's recep- 
tion wili be conducted on the evening 
of the opening day (Sunday, Feb. 9). 
Allied tradesmen will offer their 
sports party, buffet supper and dance 
at the Lakewood Country Club Mon- 
day afternoon and evening. Tuesday 
afternoon will be spent at the fam- 
ous Fair Grounds race track, where 


a Tri-State Handicap will be run for 
the delegates. 

Mrs. William L. Wolf, chairlady for 
ladies’ entertainment, assisted by Mrs. 
Louis Koerner, is planning special 
features for the visiting ladies. N. F. 
DeSalvo, DeSalvo Bakery, Harvey, 
La., president of the Retail Division 
of Tri-State, announced that Tom 
Scheuermann, Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, will address the Mon- 
day session on a topic of special in- 
terest to retailers. 


Allied Party 


Walter Harrell of Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans, president of the 
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Tri-State allied association, is direc- 
ting arrangeménts for the allieds’ 
party. Maurice Brooks, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New Orleans, is in 
charge of hospitality in the presi- 
dent’s suite and the president’s cock- 
tail party. Entertainment at the ban- 
quet is being arranged by Christy J. 
Smith, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., and Mrs. Leonie Weill. For the 
president’s reception, arrangements 
are to be handled by Mr. Brooks, 
chairman. LeRoy Blount, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New Orleans, is physical 
arrangements chairman for one of the 
morning business sessions. 





ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLIT 


BROLITE IA 


is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 


with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 
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BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 
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Packed in drums of 2004, 1004, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 


accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


A new Krispy Kreme doughnut 
shop was opened recently in Savan- 
nah, Ga., by R. H. Jennings, Jr., and 
R. H. Jennings, III. The owners also 
operate the Palmetto Baking Co. in 
Orangeburg, S.C. 

@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 


Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
The Sunset Bakery, Elgin, Ill., has 


been renamed Don’s Pastry Shop and 
is now being operated by Don Rad- 
loff. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours e 


: mercial F. B. Pratt has opened Grandma's 
Family . Com Home Style Bakery in Waterloo, 














Iowa. 
Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND, U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
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Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA. GRANGE MILLS 


“ED WING, MINNESOTA 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028] 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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Iyig ng the Baker's Doorbell 


Bob’s Bakery has been opened in 
Stewartville, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs 
Robert Tlougan. 

a 





Small Business Administration 
loans have been approved for the 
Dortch Baking Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and Larkin Baking Co., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. The former is capital- 
ized at $250,000 and the latter at 
$50,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Franko have 
purchased the White Cap Bakery in 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


A bakery will be included in the 
new Essex Junction (Vt.) shopping 
center under construction at the 
Champlain Valley fair grounds. 


Edward F. Cvejdlik was recently 
appointed plant manager of the 
Omaha, Neb., plant of Omar, Inc. 
Mr. Cvejdlik is also president of the 
Nebraska Bakery Production Club. 


Clarence Schleicher, owner of the 
Federal Bakery at Superior, Wis., has 
turned over the operation of his busi- 
ness to Raymond Petersen. Mr. 
Schleicher has been a baker for 27 
years. 

a 


The Keystone Baking Co., Allen- 


town, Pa., has been sold to David 
Epstein, real estate developer, for 
$90,500. 

e 


Rose’s Bakery at Cleveland, Ohio, 


is opening a new retail unit, the 
fourth, and will install completely 
new plant equipment. 

® 


William Bolbow had been named 
manager of the Federal Bake Shop 
in Charleston, W. Va. 


Monda’s Bakery, Providence, R.I., 
has announced plans to remodel its 
store front at an approximate cost of 
$1,800. 


Papers of incorporation have been 
issued for Mrs. London's Pies, Inc., 
3719 Wolff St., Denver. The owners 
are Frances E. London, John T. Lon- 
don and Wynn M. Bennett, Jr. 


The Cookie Jar Bakery will be 
opened soon in a building recently 
purchased at 2020 White Plains Rd., 
New York. 


The Dixie Doughnut & Cake Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated at Ar- 
lington, Del., with capitalization re- 
portedly $25,000. 

* 


The J. R. Donut Shop in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, has been sold by its own- 
er, J. R. Betz, to Robert A. Mathew, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Russell’s Bakery has opened a new 
shop, its third, in Albuquerque, N.M. 
Each is in a shopping center, the 
newest being in the new Princess 
Jeanne shopping center in northeast 
Albuquerque. Russell Emenhiser and 
E. O. Helm are the owners. 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Merkel, new 
owners of the Wishek Home Bakery 
at Bismarck, N.D., recently held a 
grand opening and open house for 
their customers. 


The Amana Society Bakery at 
Marengo, Iowa, has announced plans 
to construct additional facilities at 
its plant this spring to provide a 
larger wrapping department and in 
creased loading area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Pickett of 
Kasson, Minn., have leased the 
Lanesboro (Minn.) Bakery and Cafe. 


Globe Products Co., a bakery sup- 
ply house, plans to occupy a factory 
and warehouse now under construc 
tion on Webro Rd. in Clifton, N.J. 


Herbert and Twyla Rabe, owners 
of a bakery at Edgemont, S.D., have 
discontinued operations and an 
nounced plans to open a bakery in 
the Baken Park Shopping Center in 
Rapid City, S.D., on or about Feb. 15 


The Colonial Baking Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is scheduled to open a 
new Jackson, Mich., branch early in 
February. Plans call for construction 
of a 50 by 140-ft. prefabricated steel 
building at Jackson and Main Sts. for 
use as a retail bakery store, office 
and garage. 


Floyd and Mer! Salsbury, brothers, 
have opened the Donut Hole at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and are conducting it 
as a retail and wholesale business. 
Formerly known as the Dixie Creme 
Donut Shop, it was located at 5 North 
National. It is now in a new location 
at 116 North National. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marjan Klieszczewicz, 
owners of the Liberty Bakery at 1132 
E. Ninth St., Erie, Pa., along with 
their children, were routed from an 
apartment above their business re- 
cently by a fire which did damage 
estimated at $75,000. The owners re- 
ported extensive damage to the bak- 
ery, its machinery and supplies. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. S. Dickens Named 


To Packaging Board 


CHICAGO — Robert Sidney Dick- 
ens, designer and president of Dick- 
ens, Inc., Chicago, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Bak- 
ery Packaging Council (formerly the 
Inter-Industry Bakery Packaging 
Committee.) 

Primary objectives of the council 
include the general improvement and 
efficiency in packaging of baked foods 
Among its current objectives being 
given top priority are more effective 
placement of price marking areas on 
bakery packages, and greater simpli- 
fication of package sizes and shapes. 














DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here's your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 23 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The use of dried albumen has 
not been successful in the production 

ingel food cakes. 

2. The addition of dry milk solids 
has no effect on the fermentation of 
i bread dough. 

3. Powdered sugar used in white 
layer cakes will not produce a whiter 
crumb color than granulated sugar. 

4. Flour contains an average of 


about 13.5% moisture 


9. Cream of tartar is not a neces- 
sary ingredient when making puff 


paste doughs. 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 
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6. Whole eggs contain approxi- 
mately 44% solids. 

7. Ammonia can be used instead 
of baking powder in layer cakes with 
satisfactory results. 

8. When replacing 10% of the 
sugar used in angel food cakes with 
dextrose (corn sugar), a darker crust 
color will be obtained. 

9. Puff paste formulas contain on 
an average of 65 to 75% fat, based 
on the weight of the flour. 

10. Allowing bread doughs to be- 
come crusted during fermentation is 
harmful to the finished loaves. 

11. The keeping quality of sponge 
cakes will be improved by the use of 
about 10-15% invert syrup, replacing 
that amount of sugar. 

12. Over-night sponges are rec- 
ommended for making bread for re- 
tail bakers where the baker wants 
bread quite early in the morning. 





818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @® Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











wheat flour. 








Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rspis civ, s. oa. 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS—tThe Associated Bakers of St. Paul met recently at 
Ramaley'’s Hall, St. Paul, to elect officers and attend their annual dinner 
dance. Present were two representatives of the Minnesota Bakers Assn., who 
are pictured, seated at the left: James M. Long, MBA secretary, and Ed 
Busch, Fairview Bakery, MBA treasurer. Seated, next to Mr. Busch and at 
the right, are Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakeries, who was elected 1958 
president of the St. Paul group, and Bob Bliss, LeRu Bake Shop, director. 
Standing, left to right, are: Ed Jerabek, Jerabek’s Bakery, 1957 St. Paul 
president; and directors George Abel of Ramaley’s; Ed Weber, Weber's 
Bakery; Wally Grochowski, owner of the Dorothy Ann and Phalen Parkway 
bakeries and Wailly’s Pastry Shop; Ed Duren, Duren’s Plaza Bakery; Len 
Hauwiller, Len’s Bakery; and Martin Olson, the Bungalow Bake Shop. 





13. Chocolate added to part of a 
regular white cake mix and used to 
produce marble cakes, causes the 
dark portion of the cakes to be 
tougher than the white parts. This 
difficulty cannot be overcome. 

14. Shells for custard pies should 
be made up a day ahead in order to 
decrease the tendency for the bottom 
crust to be soggy after the pies are 
baked. 

15. The average 2 lb. loaf of bread 
contains about 25 oz. flour. 

16. Mineral oil is used in many 
bake shops for the dough dividers. 

17. Cakes made with egg whites 
will mold more readily than cakes 
made with whole eggs. 

18. Pure lard is preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oil 
for greasing bread pans. 

19. To obtain a nice straight crack 
on the tops of loaf and pound cakes, 
they should be allowed to stand sev- 
eral hours before being placed in the 
oven. 

20. Egg whites, when making 
angel food cakes, shou!d be beaten on 
high speed to obtain the best possible 
results. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Henry Heide, Inc., 
Elects President 


NEW YORK—Henry Heide, Inc., 
confectionery and bakers’ products 
manufacturer, has announced the 
election of Andrew H. Heide to the 
office of president, effective Jan. 1. 
He succeeds Herman L. Heide, who 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. 

Andrew H. Heide joined the firm in 
1932. He was elected a director in 
1940, appointed secretary in 1948, vice 
president in 1951, and executive vice 
president in 1953. He is the fourth 
president of the company, which was 
founded in 1869 by his grandfather, 
Henry Heide, Sr. He is president of 
the Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate, and a 
director of the National Confection- 
ers’ Assn. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMONSTRATION CONDUCTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Peter M. 
Schwarz, bakery sales service de- 
partment, Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., conducted a 
demonstration recently on the new 
basic sweet dough varieties at the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 








GOOD YEAR FOR SARA LEE 

CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has reported that its 1957 
sales were the highest in the history 
of the six year old firm. Gross vol- 
ume for the year totaled $13 million, 
said Charles W. Lubin, president 
“There are several factors which ac- 
count for this sales record,” said Mr 
Lubin. “During the year we not only 
increased substantially the number 
of cities where Sara Lee products are 
now available, but we also can re- 
port an excellent increase in sales of 
all Sara Lee products in our estab- 
lished markets. Also,” he continued 
“in the fall of 1957 we introduced a 
new product, Sara Lee All Butter 
Chocolate Brownies, which have had 
outstanding consumer acceptance 
throughout the country.” He said that 
new products are an important key 
to sales vitality. The firm began op- 
erations six years ago with a cream 
cheese cake. Other products which 
comprise the Sara Lee line of 
quality baked goods are All Butter 
Coffee Cake, All Butter Pound Cake, 
and chocolate cake. The company 
broke ground in November, 1957, for 
a new $4 million Chicago plant, which 
is expected to be in full operation 
by the fall of 1958. 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliabiiity, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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Flours 


AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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yours always with a 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


balelels 


CRACKER KING-—cracker sponge 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Virginia Bakers 
Announce Plans 


Of May Meeting 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, — The 
spring meeting of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., will be held here May 
13 and 14 at the Thomas Jefferson 
Inn. The meeting will start with a 
luncheon May 13, followed by a 
business session in the afternoon and 
a social hour and dinner program in 
the evening. 

The council will meet for a group 
breakfast May 14 and then conduct 
another business meeting, ending with 
lunch and adjournment of the two- 
day session. While the spring meeting 
is ordinarily for the active member- 
ship, Harold K. Wilder, executive 
secretary, has issued an invitation to 
allied tradesmen to attend and par- 
ticipate in as many meetings and 
social activities as possible. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tasty Baking Co. 
Plans $2 Million 


Plant Modernization 


PHILADELPHIA — Tasty Baking 
Co. has announced a $2 million mod- 
ernization program for its plant here 
to make its operations fully auto- 
matic between now and 1960. The ex- 
penditure will be additional to more 
than $2.5 million spent since 1950 on 
automated manufacturing and ship- 
ping equipment, reported Paul R. 
Kaiser, president. 

Plans include installation of auto- 
matic baking ovens, power convey- 
ors, and other automatic handling 
equipment. 

Mr. Kaiser said that the automa- 
tion program is intended to offset 
costs of wages and raw materials 
which have soared since 1950 and to 
enable the firm to continue to hold its 
profits at a satisfactory level. Plans 
for expanding the firm’s operations 
within the eight-state marketing area 
it serves are also involved in the 
modernization program, he said. 





STERWIN CHEMICALS 
ADOPTS ABA SLOGAN 


NEW YORK—Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc. has started promotion of the 
American Bakers Assn. slogan, “En- 
riched Bread Enriches Health,” 
throughout the industry. Sterwin is 
using the new slogan as an emblem 
on its envelopes and direct mail 





pieces. An industry-wide letter from 
R. S. Whiteside, Sterwin president, 
suggests increased use of the slogan 
and offers advice and suggestions as 
to how it can be obtained and used 
to advantage by bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 
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MAN OF THE YEAR—A. M. Hillner, 
at right, Paniplus Co., retiring presi- 
dent of the Northern California Divi- 
sion, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, receives the division’s 
“Allied-Man-of-the-Year” award from 
A. 8. Rosenberg, A. S. Rosenberg 
Co., incoming president. Mr. Hillner 
was honored for his direction of 
division efforts in support of the 
Bakers of America program which 
won the division a Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers crown at the 1957 
American Bakers Assn. convention. 





Annual Production 


Conference Scheduled 


ATLANTA, GA.—The eighth an- 
nual Southern Bakers Assn. produc- 
tion conference has been scheduled 
for Sept. 14-16 at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, according to an 
announcement by Benson L. Skelton, 
president. Primary emphasis is placed 
on production problems, but the con- 
ference also deals with management 
and sales problems, Mr. Skelton said. 
Last year 500 persons attended the 
conference. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LireE—— 


Ohio Bakers Board 
Elects 1958 Officers 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The board of di- 
rectors of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Assn. met recently 
and elected officers for 1958. William 
McPherson, Cake Box Bakery, was 
elected president, and Boyd Frazier, 
Frie Thomas Pie Co., first vice presi- 
dent. 

Clarence Schindler, Frigid Food 
Products, was elected second vice 
president; Hal Fisher, Williams Paper 
Co., secretary; and Berl Bradford, 
Standard Brands, Inc., treasurer. 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











STAR OF THE WEST 

2: : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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@Ed Mead, head of Mead Bakery, 
Albuquerque, N.M., and member of 
a prominent family of bakery owners 
in the Southwest, has announced his 
candidacy for lieutenant governor in 
New Mexico’s Democratic primary 
election. 


@ The promotion of J. A. Finley to 
account executive at the Menlo Park, 
Cal., offices of the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
has been announced by F. H. Graf, 
vice president in charge. Mr. Finley 
had been a client service executive 
with the company since 1952. 


@ George T. Baggott, president of 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc., Cleve- 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and merking machines for the flour 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and keges, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on 2 specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 

















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
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FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc. 









45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PULSE 


land, Ohio, has announced the addi- 
tion of three men to the firm’s engi- 
neering and sales departments. They 
are Franklin P. Hayba, appointed 
chief engineer; Rebert Hotaling, de- 
signer; and Norman G. Kreeger, 
named sales coordinator. 


@ Warren H. Wittens has been ad- 
vanced to a position as eastern sales 
manager of the bakery packaging di- 
vision of Pollock Paper Corp’s. 
northern division. Mr. Wittens has 
been with Pollock for 10 years, most 
of that time with the bakery pack- 
aging division in New York. The an- 
nouncement of his promotion was 
made by Maurice D. Smith, northern 
division sales manager. 


@The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N.J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fred G. Ladd as gener- 
al sales manager of all ice cream, 
institutional and bakery divisions. Mr. 
Ladd started with the organization 
in 1919 as a junior salesman. He has 
successively become salesman, super- 
visor, sales manager of the ice cream 
division, sales manager of the insti- 
tutional division, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


@ Walter A. Moore has been named 
director of marketing of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., it has been announced 
by Alexander N. McFarlane, presi- 
dent. In the newly created post, Mr. 
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Moore will direct and coordinate the 
planning and programming of adver- 
tising and sales functions. 


@ Two personnel changes were made 
recently at Mother’s Cookie Co. of 
Louisville. Norris Shehan, formerly 
of Baton Rouge, La., was appointed 
as general manager and G. B. Bren- 
zel, formerly sales manager for na- 
tional accounts, was advanced to 
sales manager. 


@The Milwaukee chapter of the 
American Statistical Assn. has elect- 
ed as president J. Raymond Helbert, 
chemist-statistician for Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 


@ The Diplomat Hotel and Country 
Club at Hollywood Beach, Fla., has 
appointed Harry Katz, a native New 
Yorker, as executive pastry chef of 
its hotel bakery, said to be one of 
the largest and most complete hotel 
bakeries in the country. Mr. Katz 
has been catering to guests and celeb- 
rities in South Florida for the past 
10 years. 


@ Reorganization of the field sales 
activities of the chemical division of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
has resulted in the appointment of 
three regional sales managers, it has 
been announced by Dr. J. E. Magoffin, 
vice president, and G. A. Kirton, sales 
manager. They are Robert H. Can- 
non, New England and Middle At- 
lantic states; John H. Sanders, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Greensboro, N.C. areas; and Decatur 
B. Campbell, Jr., midwestern area. 


@ Wilbur L. Pinney has been appoint- 
ed as head of the bakery foods di- 
vision of IGA Food Stores in the U.S. 
and Canada. Mr. Pinney was for five 
years plant manager of the Purity 
Baking Co. at Champaign, Il. 


@ The Sutherland Paper Co. of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has announced the ap- 
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pointment of C. Everett Shultz as 
field sales representative for its food 
packaging department. Mr. Shultz 
succeeds H. T. Rygaard, now de- 
ceased. 


@E. F. Tuttle, formerly executive 
vice president of Merchants Bakery, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., has been elected 
president, succeeding Ralph Ward, 

' who recently re- 
signed to take a 
_ position as direc- 
tor of operations 
of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, 
Inc., in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Tuttle 
joined Merchants 
Bakery in Novem- 
ber of 1954. Prior 
to that time he 
had served as 
manager of bak- 
eries in Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla., and as a sales manager for the 
National Biscuit Co. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Ward's appointment was 
made by Stanley 
S. Langendorf, 
president of Lang- 
endorf Bakeries. 
Mr. Ward had 
been _ associated 
with Merchants 
Bakery since 1955. 
Prior to that time 
he served as exec- 
utive vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
Columbia Baking 
Co. (now Southern Bakeries Co.) in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Ward is a past 
president of the Aflanta Bakers 
Club and a past president and chair- 
man of the board of Southern Bakers 
Assn. At the time of his recent move 
to California he was ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
SBA University Fund, Inc., and a 





E. F. Tuttle 


Ralph Ward 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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) Wheat’s Role in the , 
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Recorded history shows that wheat played a vital role in the development of many religions. 
The Bible is filled with references to bread. In China, wheat has been sacred for centuries, 
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and is considered so even today by some people. In Europe, flour mills 


were sometimes operated by the Church. 





No phase of man’s material, cultural, or spiritual life remains untouched by the grain from 














which we grind and bake our “staff of life”. 
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The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards of milling, 


employs the latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours that perform 
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[ dedicated to the bakers of America by 
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member of the board of governors of 
SBA representing Virginia. Mr. Ward 
and his wife have taken residence at 
2660 Broadway, San Francisco. 


@ Vergil Akers has been named as 
supervising baker in the recently 
pened Food Basket supermarket in 


ur sales repre 
n ve regional managers has 
een announced by J. Bob Roberts, 
manager of the Proflo division of 
Traders Oil Mill Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Promoted were Bill Boedeker, 
who covers the central states; Char- 
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les Smith, the southern area; J. W. 
MacLean, northeastern area; and O. 
N. Tucker, the western states. Divi- 
sion of the country into four sales 
areas is part of the company’s accel- 
erated sales program now under way, 
said Mr. Roberts. 


@ Roland Ewens, president of Mil- 
print, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Shy Rosen, formerly 
vice president in charge of eastern 
operations, to vice president in charge 
of planning. In his new capacity Mr. 
Rosen will work under the direction 
of Arthur Snapper, executive vice 
president, and will be charged with 


the responsibility of analysis and 
planning of special projects pertain- 
ing to the expansion of Milprint busi- 
ness. Mr. Rosen will move from New 
York to the central office at Mil- 
waukee. 


@ Reassignment of four industrial 
sales people has been announced by 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co 
of Decatur, Ill, according to L. E. 
Doxsie, assistant manager in the corn 
division. George A. T. Moore has been 
transferred from Philadelphia to Chi- 
cago as assistant manager; Al W. 
Brunlieb has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager at St. Louis, moving 
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from Wisconsin; James F. Kelly, 
formerly working in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as a sales rep- 
resentative; and Richard L. Kamins 
has been reassigned from the Boston 
office to the Chicago area and will 
headquarter in Madison, Wis 


@ Harold J. Ruhl has been appointed 
packaging materials representative 
for the Pollock Paper Corp. Mr. Ruhl 
joins Pollock’s sales staff with exten- 
sive experience in the packaging 
field, and is well known to many 
bakers and frozen food processors in 
the East. He will headquarter in 
New York City. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Zimmerman Award 
Winner Enrolled 
In AIB Course 


CHICAGO—tThe first recipient of 
the Victor Zimmerman Memorial 
Scholarship Award, Wiley H. Har- 
grove, recently entered Class 73 in 
baking science and technology at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The Zimmerman Award, presented 
by the Cahokia Flour Co. of St. Louis, 
will be given annually to “the most 
qualified individual desiring to enter 
the baking profession.” He must have 
had at least one year’s experience in 
some production phase of the baking 
industry. 

Mr. Hargrove, employed by the 
Kroger Co. in St. Louis for seven 
years, entered the institute’s 20-week 
course under a grant set up by Ca- 
hokia as a memorial to the late 
Victor Zimmerman, founder of the 
company. The scholarship winner is 
presently a bench hand in Kroger'’s 
cake department. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lir-e—— 


Lawsuit Dismissed 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Finding that 
the Dawn Donut Co. of Jackson 
Mich., failed to promote its trademark 
onaretail level locally, Federal Judge 
Harold P. Burke has dismissed a pat- 
ent infringement suit against Hart's 
Food Stores, Inc., of Rochester 

Both bakeries use the word Dawn 
on their baked foods, the Michigan 
concern since 1922 and Hart’s since 
1951. Hart’s sells its baked foods to 
outlets in a six-county area within 45 
miles of Rochester. 

Judge Burke said evidence showed 
that Hart’s had never heard of the 
plaintiff or its products when it be- 
gan using the trademark. Therefore, 
there was “no evidence that the de- 
fendant adopted the trademark with 
the .. . intention of damaging or tak- 
ing advantage of Dawn or forestalling 
its extension of trade into this area.” 
On the contrary, the judge said, he 
noted the Michigan concern failed to 
promote the trademark locally, al- 
though it sold prepared mixes in 
Rochester. 


——— BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CRUSTY TIP 
CHICAGO —John Rechis, bakery 
service representative for Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., has come up 
with a tip for a pie wash which he 
recommends for making an attractive 
top crust with a good sheen. To make 
the wash, mix smoothly together 2 
Ib. Wesson oil, 2 lb. water and 2 Ib 
whole eggs. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 16 











1. False. When properly process- 
ed, dried albumen is used in making 
angel food cakes with excellent re- 
sults 

2. False. The use of milk solids 
in a bread dough has a slight retard- 
ing effect on the fermentation. In- 
creasing the fermentation time slight- 
ly by using more yeast or more malt, 
or making larger sponges, will over- 
come this 

3. True. There should be no dif- 
ference in the crumb color. However, 
if the sugar and shortening are 
creamed together the cake containing 
the powdered sugar will appear 
whiter. This is due to the powdered 
sugar not creaming as well as gran- 
ulated sugar, producing a more com- 
pact cake, having a closer grain. The 
closer grain causes the crumb to ap- 
pear whiter 

1. True. The government stand- 
ard is 15%. Flour, being hygroscopic, 
will take on moisture if stored in a 
damp place 

5. True. Cream of tartar is used 
in some formulas to mellow or con- 
dition the gluten in the dough. It is 
not necessary to use it in order to 
produce good puff paste products. By 
making the dough a day ahead and 
a lowing the natural increase in the 
ic dity of the dough to mellow the 
luten, this ingredient can be elimin- 
ated 

6. False. Whole eggs contain 
26% solids and 74% moisture 

7. False. Layer cakes, being 
moist after baking, will retain the 
immonia gas for quite some time 
This would be objectionable. While 
both bakin powder and ammonia 

duce carbon dioxide gas, the re- 
sults in making cakes would not be 
the same. Using ammonia in cakes is 
not considered good baking practice 





8. True. As dextrose caramelizes 
it a lower temperature than eithe 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose), the 
crust will color up to a greater ex- 
tent 

9. False. They will contain from 
90 to 100% fat, based on the weight 
of the flour. 

10. True. When doughs become 
crusted during fermentation, the 
loaves are apt to have streaks and 
holes in them. This is due to the 
surface of the crusted dough being 
of a different consistency than the 
rest of the dough 

11. True. Invert syrup is hygro- 
scopic and, therefore, the cakes will 
stay moist for a longer period of 
time. The crust color will be some- 
what darker due to the levulose in 
the invert syrup. 

12 False. It is not considered 
good practice to run long time 
sponges. It is extremely difficult to 
obtain uniform fermentation over 
that long a period, due to variation 
in shop temperature. This would re- 
sult in not obtaining uniform bread 
from day to day 

13. False. This difficulty can be 
overcome to a large extent by the 
addition of about 10 or 12 oz. milk 
and from \4 to % oz. soda to each 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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10 lb. white cake batter when mixing foundation for this idea. When cakes 
in the chocolate are removed from the oven they are 


14. True. Shells should be placed sterile as far as mold spores are con 


so that they will dry out somewhat cerned 
A good bottom heat in the oven is 18. True. When vegetable short- 
essential. The pies should be baked ening or vegetable oil is used it has 
d rectly on the oven hearth, not o1 been found that, due to oxidation, a 
double pans. reater amount of gummy film is 
15. False. Made from an average left on the pans than when pure lard 
formula, it will contain about 21 oz is used 
flour. 19. False. If this procedure is 
16. True. As it does not turn used the cracks will be very irregu- 
rancid like vegetable or animal short- lar. To obtain a nice straight crack 
enings and also is a good lubricating on top, we suggest that a regula 
igent, mineral oil is usually recom- dough scraper be dipped in some 


melted shortening and then pressed 
into the center of the cake batter in 


mended for this type of equipment 
17. False. There is absolutely no 
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the pans before the cakes are placed 
in the oven 

20. False. 
that when the egg whites are beaten 
on high speed the grain and texture 


Experiments show 


the cakes are not as good as when 
they are beaten on medium speed 
While beating the whites on high 
speed is faster, there is ilso the in- 
creased danger of over beating them 

antenna en Gene en. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER NAMED 

CHICAGO Charles W. Lubin 
president of the Kitchens of Sara Lee 
Inc., maker of baked goods, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kenneth 
A. Harris as advertising 


manager 
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You save money when you use , 
Sun-Maid Raisins and Cur- 

rants. Sun-Maids are specially 
processed and packed for 

bakers. They save time, cut 

labor and preparation costs. 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid 
Raisins, because Sun-Maid 
offers a pick-of-the-crop variety 
for every baking need. You can 
depend on Sun-Maids always 
being fresh, clean and flavorful. 





Sun-Maid serves bakers in an- 
other important way! Demand 
for raisin goods is stimulated 
through year-round national 
advertising in leading maga- 
zines, newspapers, outdoor. 


SUN-MAIDS ARE A BAKERS BEST BUY 
FOR ALL BAKING NEEDS! 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Bakers Can Save Dollars 





Small Business Should Have 
Set of Fundamental Records 


Broadly speaking, the two most 
important business figures are net 
worth and profits. The records you 
keep should be at least sufficient to 
produce both these figures. In this 
connection, many suppliers have pre- 
tested recordkeeping systems avail- 
able for customers. Most major oil 
companies, for example, have spe- 
cialized forms for their dealers. Like- 
wise, drug supply and grocery supply 
firms can often provide their retail 
outlets with individualized accounting 
aids. Local stationery stores also 
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sometimes carry various helpful rec- 
ordkeeping forms and ledgers. 

Whether you use a pre-arranged 
system or one you design yourself, a 
good starting point is a list of what 
you own and what you owe. From 
the totals of these items, you can 
figure out how much your concern is 
worth. 


Figuring Your Net Worth 


Net worth is the total value of your 
business in dollars and cents, at any 
particular moment. Here is how to 
figure it: 

ASSETS (what you own; for 
example, cash on hand, cash 
in bank, merchandise, ac- 
counts receivable, equip- 
ment, and business proper- 
ty) 

less LIABILITIES (what you owe; 
for example, accounts pay- 
able, taxes, and notes pay- 
able) 

equals NET WORTH 


To verify that figure, the following 
alternative method may be used: 
NET WORTH AT BEGIN- 
NING OF PERIOD 
plus ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
(money, value of equipment, 
and so on, invested in the 
business during the period) 
plus NET PROFIT FOR THE 
PERIOD (or less any loss) 
less WITHDRAWALS (capital or 
for personal salary and the 
like) 
equals NET WORTH AT END OF 
PERIOD 
If you are keeping your records 
correctly and all the items of your 
business dealings have been account- 
ed for, the “calculated” figure will be 
the same as the “actual” net worth 
obtained by the first method. 
An example of a simple balance 
sheet from fundamental records is: 


Assets: 
Cash on hand ......... $ 200.00 
Cash in bank ......... 4,000.00 
Merchandise inventory .. 19,500.00 
Accounts receivable .... 1,100.00 
|" =e 700.00 
Se err $27,500.00 $27,500.00 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ...... $ 4,000.00 
Payroll taxes .......... 105.00 
Notes payable ......... 2,000.00 
Total liabilities ..... $ 6,105.00 6,105.00 
Wee CNG «ci. dc crandaeeedoes $21,395.00 


Figuring Your Profit 


Net Profit is the most common 
means for measuring the results of 
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business operations. Here are the fig- 
ures needed to determine your net 
profit for any given period of time: 


SALES (or Gross Income) 
less COST OF SALES* (Amount 
of goods gone-from-inven- 
tory where merchandise is 
purchased and resold) 
equals GROSS PROFIT 
less EXPENSES 
equals NET PROFIT** 


Types of Record Systems 


There are two general types of rec- 
ord-keeping systems you can use: the 
double- or the single-entry method. 
The first involves recording each item 
in two different ways called “debit” 
and “credit.” For example, when a 
customer pays a bill for $10, his 
charge account will be credited (re- 
duced) by $10 while the store’s cash 
will be debited (increased) by $10 
Thus, the single payment shows up in 
two places. All other transactions are 
also recorded in terms of debit and 
credit. Hence, two sets of figures are 
developed. The total of one set, of 
course, should equal the total of the 
other. If the totals do not balance, 
you know a mistake has been made. 
Because of that safety factor, this 
system is the most commonly used. 
Broadly speaking, however, a person 
needs a good working knowledge of 
accounting if he is to set up and op- 
erate a double-entry system. 

The second system involves just 
one recording of each item and only 
a single set of figures. Many small 
businesses use it successfully, parti- 
cularly during their earliest and 
smallest years. While it calls for less 
work, it also makes it much harder 
to detect mistakes. However, it is 
far better than no recordkeeping sys- 
tem at all. 


Choosing Your Record 
System 


There are four important consider- 
ations in selecting a record system: 

@ You must keep certain minimum 
records as required by law for appli- 
cable tax purposes, such as income 
tax, payroll taxes, sales tax, personal 
property tax, and so on. 


(Continued on page 


*In businesses where merchandise 
inventory is handled, cost of sales is 
obtained by taking the opening inven- 
tory, plus purchases for the period, 
less closing inventory (with inventory 
usually figured at wholesale price, 
market value, or cost to you, which- 
ever is lower). 

** This system for figuring net 
profit is for a single proprietorship or 
partnership; corporation statements 
require a slightly different method. 
chandise (in contrast to the annual 
figures required by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service.) 





SUMMARY 


Many people starting in business wonder what records they ought to 
keep. They want to operate effectively, but they can’t afford unnecessary 
bookkeeping. Likewise, established businessmen who see trouble at hand be- 
cause of too few records often wonder where to begin in setting things right 
for the future. To help such owners and managers of small firms, the follow- 
ing material is presented. It deals in A B C’s intentionally. Those who want 
advanced information would do well to study a comprehensive textbook. Many 
good ones are available. Those who want special techniques to meet unusual 
situations should consult a qualified accountant. 

As a practical matter, there are two main reasons for keeping records: 
Tax purposes and management purposes. Income and other tax laws require 
that certain basic records be kept, from which to supply the federal govern- 
ment and various state or other agencies with a reliable statement of the 
firm’s operations. Records for internal management control are very impor- 
tant, too, but are often neglected. Adequate records for good management 
usually will qualify for tax requirements, also. 
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WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


TAKES OLD-FASHIONED me 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN el 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 






















EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many F 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements v 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various a 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined n 

it 


factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science—assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 
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Your Partner in Building Sales 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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@ These minimum records are 
sometimes not entirely sufficient for 
good maragement. As a small mar- 
keter, you will probably need addi- 
tional merchandising and cost rec- 
ords; for example, a monthly sales 
summary for sales analysis, and a 
quarterly inventory of resale mer- 
chandise. 

@ You may not find ready-made, 
just the right record system for your 
business; if not, you may have to de- 
velop some forms and methods to 
fit your own management needs. 

@ Work and time are always re- 
quired in setting up a good record 
system, but when you have one and 
use it for planning and control, you 
will find the effort well worthwhile. 


Basic Records to Keep 


Correct figures on net profits and 
net worth are important from the 
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start in any business. To derive these 
figures, you need at least the follow- 
ing records: 

Current Records: (1) A detailed 
record is needed of income from sales 
of products, services, or other sources. 
It is best to keep your income items 
separate so that you can make a 
comparative analysis at a later date. 
Items charged by customers are 
usually best handled as sales income 
at the time the sales transaction 
takes place. 

(2) An accurate notation should 
be kept of funds paid out for any 
purpose; for resale merchandise pur- 
chased, for operating expense (pay- 
roll, utilities, supplies), for personal 
withdrawals, and so forth. Receipts 
should be obtained for all of these if 
possible. 

(3) A system of money control— 
that is, a daily check on cash to be 
accounted for—is highly important in 
most small businesses. Cash registers 
usually have a method of doing this, 
as Well as recording income and paid- 
outs. If you do not use a cash register, 
however, a simple method of checking 
eash each day is as follows: 

SALES INCOME (for the day—all 
sales, whether charge or cash) 

plus STARTING CASH (Change 
fund) 

COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNT 
(from charge customers) 

SALES TAX (if applicable) 

equals TOTAL IN 

less PAID OUT (in cash for any 
purpose) 

CHARGE SALES (to customers on 
credit) 

equals HOW MUCH MONEY YOU 
SHOULD HAVE 

It is a simple matter to count your 
cash and checks and compare the to- 
tal with the above to see whether you 
are over or short in cash for the day. 
A checking account is best to use for 
making payments instead of taking 
cash from the till. Your checkbook 
stub and cancelled check offer a good 
basic record for this type of payment. 
In many instances a petty cash ac- 
count is useful. With it, cash pay- 
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ments are made not from the day's 
income, but only from the petty cash 
fund, or by check. 

Summary Records: (1) Income or 
Sales Summary: This is a review of 
all income for the month (or period). 
It can be an important sales-analysis 
record if you keep your departments 
separate. For example, a grocer might 
separate his summaries of canned 
goods, meats, vegetables and fruits, 
dairy products, cigarettes, and sun- 
dries. The original information on 
which to base this summary must be 
recorded at the time the sale is 
made. Many cash registers use spe- 
cial keys to identify sales of meats, 
dairy products, and the like. How- 
ever, if you don’t own a cash register, 
some sort of notation must be made 
by hand showing the classification 
and amount of the sale. In some 
cases, an extra ticket containing the 
desired information can be fastened 
to the item in advance, and removed 
at the time of sale. In other cases, a 
sales slip is made out with suitable 
carbon copies when the customer 
makes the purchase. The method you 
adopt should be designed to fit the 
merchandise you carry. You can de- 
partmentalize your business to give 
any breakdown desired for manage- 
ment purposes. 

(2) Purchase Record: This is for 
recording any purchase of merchan- 
dise for resale, whether paid for or 
obtained on credit. 

(3) Expense Summary: All ex- 
penses in operating your business are 
entered on this record. The expense 
classifications must be kept separate 
under such headings as payroll, pay- 
roll taxes, income taxes, license fees, 
supplies, utilities, car expense, short- 
ages, losses, depreciation on equip- 
ment, and bad debts. 

(4) Payroll Record: The gross and 
net amounts you pay an employee by 
date, plus the withholding tax and 
social security taxes deducted (also 
unemployment insurance, and others, 
if applicable) are entered on an in- 
dividual sheet for each employee. 

(5) Equipment and Depreciation 
Record: This is for recording pur- 
chases of capital items, such as furni- 
ture and fixtures, business automo- 
biles, building, and the like. Capital 
items such as these are not an ex- 
pense in themselves, but the wear 
and tear (depreciation) on them is. 
One twelfth of the yearly deprecia- 
tion should be prorated on the profit- 
and-loss statement to give you a real- 
istic profit picture. 

(6) Accounts Payable Record: This 
is a list of each supplier or creditor 
and the amount you owe him. 

(7) Accounts Receivable Record: 
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(8) Withdrawal and/or Capital 
Record: This is necessary in order to 
figure your net worth. Include it in 
any funds you withdraw as a propri- 
etor’s salary or for any other purpose, 
and any money or capital item (at 
reasonable value) you add to the 
business. It is important to keep your 
personal and household finances sepa- 
rate from the business; this will 
greatly simplify your accounting. You 
should pay yourself a regular salary 
instead of dipping into the till at ran- 
dom. An orderly approach is better 
for tax purposes, too. 

(9) Physical Inventory Record: If 
you have a business where you buy 
and resell merchandise, this record is 
necessary for income tax purposes 
once a year. For good management, 
however, many small firms should 
take a more frequent inventory and 
ascertain its value in order to obtain 
regularly a true profit analysis. 

The fundamental records above will 
enable you to make out a basic profit- 
and-loss statement and balance sheet. 
These are the minimum, and any 
business should be guided by the 
needs it may have for a more detailed 
analysis. 

An example of a simple profit-and- 
loss statement from these records is 
as follows: 


Bene. WIRRE: 240 ccccccecownscesess $50,000.00 
Cost of sales: 
Opening inventory ...... $ 5,000.00 
PUPERESNS ccccévccccsvce 30,000.00 
DEE, -nhaentenesevee 35,000.00 
Closing inventory ...... 6,000.00 
eee 29,000.00 
GE BR ccoccccvecs 21,000.00 
Expenses: 
DE sueathewtecesoeed $ 7,000.00 
PEED GEE ccececesecss 140.00 
SONNE ccocceacscocene 115.00 
eae 600.00 
i tsdiadeadssesees 900.00 
PUPREOD ccoccccceccces 300.00 
Car GEBORSO 2... cccccce 800.00 
i inte weiendekdld.et 1,200.00 
Depreciation ........... 350,00 
Ge GED cccececsecocs 40.00 
Mt Manca eussdoos 11,445.00 
SP ENED. ccccecvcces $ 9,555.00 
e J 
Profitability Analysis 


Those figures could comprise a 
yearly profit-and-loss statement for 
an independent drugstore. It would do 
for tax purposes. But if this were 
your company and you were to ask 
if you should have made a greater 
profit, you would have only part of 
an analysis. In analyzing your profit 
figure, suppose you found it to be less 
than that of comparable businesses? 
Suppose also that you set out to 
learn why. One way to start would be 
to work out a profit picture by de- 
partments. This means selecting the 
major selling activities in your store 
and keeping them separate in your 
































This indicates the amount each records. For example, you might 
charge customer owes you. select as your main departments 
Table 1 

Drugs Sundries Cosmetics Totals 
| re ee ae $30,000.00 $10,000.00 $10,000.00 $50,000.00 
Cost of sales— 

Opening inventory ............ 3,000.00 1,500.00 500.00 5,000.00 
Ee a ee er 15,000.00 9,000.00 6,000.00 30,000.00 
WD atechaviesouecewes 18,000.00 10,500.00 6,500.00 35,000.00 
Closing inventory ............+. 3,500.00 2,000.00 500.00 6,000.00 
2 a ee eee 14,500.00 8,500.00 6,000.00 29,000.00 
0 RR re ee ee 15,500.00 1,500.00 4,000.00 21,000.00 
Expenses— 
OO ee ee 4,500.00 1,000.00 1,500.00 7,000.00 
Payroll tax 90.00 20.00 30.00 140.00 
DE aneccacecesevenespewens 91.00 12.00 12.00 118. 
Supplies evcceceere -00 100.00 100.00 600.00 
ss igetennate 500.00 100.00 300.00 900.00 
Insurance ...... 200.00 50.00 50.00 300.00 
Car expense .... 600.00 50.00 150.00 800.66 
DE Usakuienertinicbeddesnenesese 800.00 200.00 200.00 1,200.00 
Depreciation 250.00 50.00 50. 350.00 
DE MED Jcveccccsensssecesess 40. ose ° 40.00 
WE cctevcnsecrsceves $ 7,471.00 $ 1,582.00 $ 2,392.00 $11,445.00 
ee BED siccerscccosccccvsesegeos 8,029.00 (—82.) 1,608.00 $ 9,555.00 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Brean is the 
Staff of Hite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 














KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
"ie Y BAKERY 








drugs, sundries, and cosmetics. Your 
departmental-profit analysis (using 
the same total figures as above, and 
obtaining the sales breakdown from 
your cash register tapes or other 
segregated record) might then look 
like Table 1. 

Reviewing the figures in Table 1, 
many readers will say, “All right, 
that looks reasonable enough down 
as far as gross profit. But I'm not 
clear about those expenses. I pay one 
bill for insurance, not three. How 
do I know that $200 shouldn't be 
chalked up against drugs, while sun- 
dries and cosmetics carry only $50 
apiece? I haven't any records which 
will give me that breakdown. I’m 
confused about some other items, too, 
like rent and licenses.” 

The explanation here, is that many 
general expenses are “allocated”; in 
other words, the manager decides 
how the total cost burden is to be 
divided up among his various depart- 
ments. It is generally agreed that 
each should be charged with some 
part of the costs of rent, insurance, 
and the like. The basis for working 
vut the proportions, however, is up to 
the individual. One common method 
involves floorspace occupancy. If, for 
instance, drugs take up two thirds 
of the total floor space, then it could 
also bear two thirds of, say, the in- 
surance cost. Other bases, of course 
are used including those built on the 
percentage of total sales produced by 
a given activity. 

With the allocations used in this 
particular departmental analysis, the 
sundries department turns out to be 
a losing activity. Knowing that fact. 
you could then look more effectively 
for the causes behind that situation, 
and determine more quickly what 
could be done. 

This method requires only that you 
keep your departments separate on 
the applicable basic records. But it 
does little good to merely have this 
analysis on your business; you should 
use the information for better man- 
agement. Compare your figures by 
month and year with those of other 
stores of your size and type. Check 
them with average sales, cost and 
profit percentage averages where 
available. Plan future operations in 
light of these facts. 
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Wisconsin Bakers 


Discuss Problems 


MILWAUKEE Members of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Production Club 
held a lively discussion on several 
phases of their work and problems at 
the group's recent meeting at Alioto’s 
Restaurant in Milwaukee. Joseph 
Johnson, LS.P. Bakery, Sheboygan, 
president, presided. 

Subjects which came up for discus- 
sion bore such titles as “Adjustments 
for Using Flour Low in Diastase’’; 
“Proper Malting With or Without 
Use of Fungal Enzymes”; “The Life 


of Amylase and Protease"; and “Ac 
tion of Fungals on Ruptured Starch 
Granules in Flour.” The group al 


discussed dough gelatinization, hold- 
ing of bread at elevated temperatu: 
to combat staling, the weight of w 
ter in bread, and moisture loss 
wrapped bread 

A discussion of the present trend 
to slow down bread slicers from high 
speeds of 1300-1,400 ft. per min. t 
lower speeds around 600 ft. a min 
to improve s‘ice appearance, together 
with adjustments required, produced 
many comments. 

The session reached its peak with a 
discussion of the merit, practicality 
and economy of the use of liquid 
shortenings. Dave Van Braun, Omar 
Inc., Milwaukee, gave a thorcugh ex- 
planation of the entire problem based 
on his firm’s experience over a fiv 
year period. His comments covered 
the size of containers, costs of instal- 
lation dating back five years, some of 
the problems encountered, and meth- 
ods of correction. This phase of the 
meeting was in full accord with the 
specified purpose of the club to inter- 
change ideas among members and in- 
spire a feeling of confidence 


—BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—Wear- 
Ever Aluminum Inc., will become the 
new corporate name of The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, with headquarters 
at New Kensington. Robert L. Becker 
president of the 57-year-old _ sub- 
sidiary, said the name change will 
become effective April 1. 








HOLIDAY DISPLAY—Members of the Associated Retail Bakers of Minne- 
apolis selected the baked foods pictured as the most attractively made and 
displayed at a recent holiday meeting. Winners are, from the left, Dick 
Howells, Dixie Creme Donut Co., third place for a novel arrangement of a 
Christmas tree and a winter scene; Margaret Nagovsky and Bob Solie, Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, second place for a display of French pastry; and, at right, Lloyd 
Sorensen, Linden Hills Bakery, first place for a unique display of Christmas 


cookies. 
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They Were Good Years 


Years that brought forth many new improve- 
ments to aid in the production of better Flour 


for Bakers. 


Throughout these years GOOCH has contrib- 
uted its full support to the industry in the de- 
velopment of these forward steps. 


Our purpose—to merit your confidence and to 
be of real service to the Baking Industry. 


You ll Make Your Best Bread From the Best Flour 


GOOCH'S BEST 


GOMEC SPRING LOAF JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 











This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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No. 4072—Cup Cake 
Depositor 


The Hope Machine Co., builder and 
designer of food filling machines, has 
developed a cup cake depositor for 
bakeries. Designated Hope Machine 
Type 3, the unit is said to be extreme- 
ly accurate. Each deposit of batter, 
the manufacturer explains, is meas- 
ured individually by a piston and 
cylinder, eliminating gang nozzle 
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No. 4068—Fumigation System 
No. 4070—Liquefier 

No. 4072—-Cup Cake Depositor 
No. 4073—Flour Handling 

No. 4074—Bread Gauge 

No. 4075—-Cake Book 
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New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


Send me information on the items marked: 
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variations. The machine is supplied 
in 4, 6, 8 and 9 valve models. Valves 
are equipped with a “No Pan—No 
Deposit” device to eliminate waste 
of batter. The hopper swings down 
for easy cleaning. Mounted on cas- 
tors, the unit is readily portable. 
Injection nozzles for jelly or whipped 
cream filling and icing nozzles can 
be supplied as accessories. For more 
complete information contact this 
publication by simply checking oppo- 
site No. 4072 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 4073—Flour 


Handling Systems 


The J. H. Day Co. now offers an 
expanded line of flour handling 
equipment. Both airmatic and me- 
chanical systems are available. The 
mechanical system includes a com- 
plete line of dump bins (300 to 2,000 
lb. capacity), dump bin blenders, 
gyratory or reciprocating sifters, san- 
itized screw elevators and conveyors, 
silo and rectangular steel storage 
bins and scale hoppers for every ap- 
plication. The airmatic system em- 
ploys a low volume air system, with 


-] No. 4076—Market Research 
[] No. 4077—-FDA Inspections 
[}) No. 4078—Bread Cooler 

-] No. 4079—New Wrapper 

-) No. 4080—Bin Adaptor 

C] No. 7—Drum Lift 
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a delivery capacity up to 200 Ib. a 
minute through a 2 in. tube, eliminat- 
ing air separators and compressor 
systems. Obtain details and specifica- 
tions by checking No. 4073 and mail- 
ing coupon to this magazine. 


No. 4075—Cake 
Decorating Book 


This book, “Let’s Decorate a Cake,” 
should be a valuable, visual source 
of reference for many bakers. It is 
personally authored by Mrs. Harriet 
Chelmo,, a woman who has oper- 
ated her own cake decorating stu- 
dio for many years. Every page is 
illustrated either with diagrams, pic- 
tures of finished products, or liberal 
color photos of decorated wedding 
cakes, Mother’s Day cakes, birthday 
cake creations, to mention just a few, 
and the tools required. There are 
complete, diagramatic explanations of 
methods of decorating with tubes, 
roses, borders, candles and center- 
pieces. One chapter contains the au- 
thor’s recipes for fruit cake and 
marzipan cookies and some of her 
specialties. One section is devoted en- 
tirely to cones, their uses and meth- 
ods of making attractive designs, and 
is wholly illustrated step by step. 
One chapter is given entirely to the 
use of gum paste in making small 
cake houses, churches and miniature 
cake villages for special holiday oc- 
casions. Diagrams are included for 
cutouts of the buildings, with detailed 
instructions for adding fancy, attrac- 
tive touches to the finished products. 
This book, “Let’s Decorate a Cake,” 
can be ordered through the book de- 
partment of this publication. Simply 
check No. 4075 on the coupon. 


No. 4074—Bread 


Softness Gauge 


The Hansaloy Manufacturing Co. 
has designed and built a gauge with 
which, it claims, it is possible to 
measure the softness of bread. The 
basic idea of the gauge is to deter- 
mine how far a given weight will 
penetrate the texture of a loaf. It 
has been used extensively in running 
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tests on bread slicing, says the manu- 
facturer. These tests indicate a rela- 
tionship between the softness of 
bread, while it is being sliced, and 
the smoothness of the slice itself 
This new softness gauge is available 
by clipping the coupon, marking No. 
4074 with a pencil, and sending it to 
this magazine. 


No. 4079—New 
Cellophane Wrap 


A new high-yield “K’"-type cello- 
phane for baked foods, providing the 
package appearance and product pro- 
tection of polymer-coated films at less 
cost, is available from the Du Pont 
Co. Developed primarily for the 
bread, cake and sweet dough indus- 
try, the new polymer-coated film- 
called 300 K-201—has a yield of 21,- 
000 sq. in. a pound. Yield is equiva- 
lent to that of the highest yield 
moistureproof cellophanes and rep- 
resents a substantial increase in cov- 
erage over polymer-coated films pre- 
viously available, say the manufac- 
turers. To obtain details, send the 
coupon, specifying No. 4079 


No. 4078—Rack-Type 
Bread Cooler 


A new automatic rack-type bread 
cooler, said to offer high capacity 
in a minimum of space, has been 
introduced by the Read Standard Di- 
vision of Capitol Products Corp. Spe- 
cial features of the new cooler in ad- 
dition to its compactness are said 
to be increased sanitation and ease 
of cleaning and maintenance due to 
off-the-floor mounting and ready ac- 
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cess to all parts. A new filtering sys- 
tem provides a continual stream of 
clean air through the complete cool- 
ing cycle. The new model has less 
than half as many moving parts as 
conventional units. According to the 
manufacturer, the cooler affords low- 
er installation costs due to compact- 
ness of design, plus the minimum of 
maintenance requirements. Checking 
No. 4078 and mailing the coupon 
elsewhere on these pages to this 
publication will bring additional de- 
tails about this item. 


No. 4076—Market 
Research Book 


Bakers and others in related in- 
dustries interested in improving their 
packaging plans and color designs to 
bring them more in line with the 
underlying motives which stimulate 
purchases will be interested in this 
book, “How to Predict What People 
Will Buy.” The book is a compilation 
of the ideas, experiences and results 
of color research over a long period 
of years by a well known market re- 
search authority, Louis Cheskin of 
the Color Research Institute. By de- 
scribing processes of basic motivation, 
and by re'ating actual examples of 
successful and unsuccessful packag- 
ing, Mr. Cheskin develops his theories 
and examples of why people buy 
various products. The consumer’s un- 
conscious reactions to packages and 
colors are examined, along with the 
results of research into the customer 
response to various sizes and shapes. 
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The writer at one point elaborates 
on what he considers the four “pil- 
lars” of successful marketing, these 
being product quality, package appeal, 
promotion effectiveness, and the price 
based on psychological, sociological 
and economics factors, as well as on 
cost. ‘“‘How to Predict What People 
Will Buy” may be ordered through 
this publication's book department. 
Check No. 4076 on the coupon else- 
where on these pages and mail it 


No. 1080—Bin 
Filling Adaptor 


A cork-type filling adaptor, used 
for filling tote bins, is now available 
as standard acessory equipment from 
Tote Systems, Inc. To fill the alumi- 
num tote bins, which may be fabri- 
cated of other metal if so desired, a 
metal collar is equipped with a 
tapered rubber gasket which fits down 
into the tote bin opening. The top 
of the collar is secured to a nylon 
sleeve which is attached to the proc- 
essor’s filling spout or conveyor. The 
adaptor may be used for filling any 
one of the five standard sizes of 
tote bins. It may be used, too, for 
specially-fabricated birs of different 
sizes. Details about this adaptor may 
be obtained by marking No. 4080 and 
sending the coupon to this publi- 
cation 


No. 1077—FDA 
Plant Inspections 


Two carefully written articles are 
availab'e for guiding and helping the 
owner or operator of a business when 
he finds his premises selected for an 
inspection by a representative of the 
Food & Drug Administration or cited 
for an infraction. The articles explain 
in detail how the inspector operates, 


what he will be looking for, where 
his legal authority is derived and 
where it is terminated. A _ consid- 


erable portion of the material is de- 
voted to a list of specific suggestions 
about what “to do” and what “not to 
do” regarding the inspection and the 
FDA official. The material is almost 
an on-the-spot resume of the way 
in which an actual inspection origi- 
nates, how it is conducted on the 
premises, and the steps necessary to 
fulfill FDA requirements if a citation 
is issued. Both articles are printed 
in a single pamphlet available 
through this publication. Place a 
check mark opposite No. 4077 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 4068—Fumigation 
Svstem 


The Arrowcide division of Stainless 
Products Corp. has announced that 
it has developed a system of insect 
control for milling, baking and food 
processing plants which brings auto- 
mation to fumigation. The system, 
which is pictured above, eliminates 
the usual periodic variance of insect 
population and holds it constantly to 























the lowest possible level, Arrowcide 
said. Standard formulation spot fumi- 
gants are automatically vaporized 
and injected into the interior of pro- 
cessing-storage-packing equipment as 
desired, Arrowcide said. For details, 
send for No. 4068. 


No. 4070—Liquefier 
For Bakers 


The Bryant centrifugal liquefier, a 
unit that rapidly melts frozen cream, 
butter and eggs, is claimed to im- 
prove quality and cut costs in the 
manufacture of baked foods incor- 
porating these products. The unit, 
with the capacity for melting 3,000 
lb. of 50% frozen cream or 2,000 Ib 





of butter an hour, is supposed to help 


the baker ease his supply problem 
when there is a shortage of fresh 
cream and milk. An all-stainless steel 
unit that can be cleaned in 20 min., 
the liquefier is now being manufac- 
tured and distributed by S. Blick- 
man, Inc., pioneer in stainless steel 
fabrication. Check No. 4070 and mail 
coupon to this publication for fur- 
ther details. 


No. 6667—Hydraulie 


Drum Lift 


The Sterling, Fleischman Co. an- 
nounces the production of its new 
model CP-1 hydraulic drum lift for 
controlled pouring. Company officials 
say that the unit’s gear reducer con- 
trol device is completely enclosed and 
assures self-locking and absolute con- 
trol at any pouring angle. The unit is 
designed to handle 55-gal. drums and 
can be adapted to handle other sizes 
in steel or fibre drums on special or- 
der. The lifting capacity is 750 Ib. 
and the lifting height is 70 in. Check 
No. 6667 on the coupon to secure 
details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 4008—Fungicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4006—Cheese cake formula 
book, Edward M. Voorhees. 

No. 4007—All-metal coolers, Nor- 
Lake, Inc. 

No. 4008—Brochure on freezers, 
Foster Refrigerator Co. 

No. 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 
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No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C. 
Brill Co., Inc. 

No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, 
Business Research Corp. 

No. 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Insti- 
tute. 

No. 40138—Sugar trailer, Fuller Co. 

No. 4014—Hydraulic Drum Lift, 
Sterling, Fleischmann Co. 

No. 4015—Sampling Method, 
kinson Bulk Transport Co. 

No. 4016—Bulk Food Handling, 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4017—Pie Plate Manual, Ekco 
Engineering Co. 

No. 4018—Food Antioxidant, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. 

No. 4019—Soy flour booklet, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 4020—Under counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 4021—Bread cooler booklet, 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp 

No. 4022—Coding and imprinting 
attachment for wrapping and bun- 
dling machines, Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 4023—Bulk shortening, John 
Morrell & Co 

No. 4024—New cookie making ma- 
chine, Middleby-Marshall. 

No. 4025—Oil hone for knives and 
cleavers. Wulff Manufacturing Co 

No. 4026—Fork-lift trucks, Clark 
Equipment Co 

No. 4027—Bakery pan washer, In- 
dustrial Systems Co 

No. 4028—Trade show 
Foster Refrigerator Corp 

No. 4029—Vertical plane freezing 
Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Inc 

No. 4080—F ood research listed, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council. 

No. 4031—New tape, Chicago Gas- 
ket Co. 

No. 4032—Packaging 
Dove & Sons, Inc. 


At- 


exhibits 


table, J. B 


No. 4033—Scale brochure, Exact 
Weight Scale Co. 
No. 40384—C ake separator sets, 


Leon D. Bush Co. 

No. 4035—Special end labels, Pol- 

No. 4086—Silicone Coating, Cleve- 
land Lathe & Machine Co 

No. 4037—Rope and mold inhibitor, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 4038—Stainless steel conveyor 
for handling packaged or bulk ma- 
terials, Thiele Engineering Co 

No. 4039—New catalog for materi- 
als handling containers, Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Corp 

No. 4040—‘“Sanitile” 
Master Mechanics Co 

No. 4041—Panhandler pad, Panhan- 
dler, Inc 


wall covering 
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No. 4042—Small compressor for in- 
strument controls, food processing, 
Gardner-Denver Co 

No. 4048—Concentrated milk pro- 
teins, Sheffield Chemical, division of 
National Dairy Products Corp., Inc 

No. 4044—Portable display fixture, 
Modern Metal Products Co. 

No. 4045—Improved bakery 
Ekco Engineering Co. 

No. 4046—New heat-sealing foil 
overwrap, Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. 

No. 4047—Prepared Dry Mixes for 
Sweet Goods and Doughnuts, a report 
by the baking science research and 
development staff of Florida State 
University. 

No. 4048—Sodium-based sweetener, 
DuPont Co 

No. 4049—Cake 
Day Co. 
lock Paper Corp 

No. 4050—Rectangular cake pan 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc 

No. 4051—Salt Bin. 
Morton Salt Co 

No. 4053—Sweet Goods Flavoring, 
International Bakers Service, Inc. 

No. 4054—Starch for bakers, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 

No. 4055—Oven Shut Off, the Part- 
low Corp. 

No. 4056—Pie 
Starch Products. 

No. 4057—Steam 
Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4058 — Polymer-coated cello- 
phane, Du Pont Co. 

No. 4059—New batching scale, De- 
tecto Scales, Inc 

No. 4060—New foil coating, Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers, Inc. 

No. 4061—Bulletin on 
conveyors, the Dracco Corp 


pan 


pan coater, J. H 


Dispensing 


thickener, National 


cleaner, Pantek 


airstream 


No. 4062—Modified starch, Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc 
No. 4063—Dry powdered flavors, 


Syntomatic Corp 

No. 4064—Book on freezing and 
preservation of foods, AVI Publishing 
Co. 

No. 4065—Mold inhibitor, S. Gum- 
pert Co 

No. 4066—Display 
Lake 

No. 
Co. 

No. 4069—Conveyor tape, Joclin 
Manufacturing Co 

No, 4071—New bread label 
Paper Corp 

No, 5777—Drum handler, Hamilton 
Equipment Co., Inc 

No. 5924—Engineering report on 
mixing, Rietz Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6660—Open and _ closed-head 
steel drums, Vulcan Containers, Inc 


Cooler, Nor- 


4067—New mixer, J. H. Day 


Pollock 











FLORIDA STATE STUDENTS—Pictured are students who have been active 


in the Baking Club at the Department of Baking Science and Management 
at Florida State University during the year 1957-58. They are, front row, 
left to right: Dr. E. G. Bayfield, FSU faculty member, and students Gerald 
Cigarran, Charles Savage, Roy Winn, Paul Wright, Samuel Chudnofsky and 


Searle Selmon. Row 2: 


R. P. O’Brien, Paul Jones, Bill Whitehead, Ronald 


Smith, James J. O’Brien, Robert West and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of 
the department. Row 3: William Keogh, Stanley Sawicki, Pat Burkwall, 
Albert Voll, Wendell Hughes and Carl Koppeis. Row 4: Marvin Garrett, John 
McManus, Edgar Fields, Jack Schuster and Gerald Hendrix. Row 5: Charles 
Stone, Donald Penn, Raymond Lewis, Jr., Richard Fink, Michael Mitchell, 
James Millward and Don Noot. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Hill is a dis- 
trict director of the National Safety 
Council. This talk was delivered to 
the American Bakers Assn. home ser- 
vice session at the last annual meet- 
ing and convention in Chicago. 


x 
I hope to convey something to you 
useful not for safety alone, but in 
other ways as well. I hope to give 


you something that will go into the 
balance sheet of the company, yes. 
But I also want to give you something 
that will fit on the asset side of the 
balance sheet of the heart and the 
mind. Safety is like a muscle. Unless 
ittached to something, it draws up 
in a knot and withers away. And the 
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Safety . . . and the Man 


First Understand, then Inform, Motivate 
By Don Hill 


more things it is attached to, the 
more useful it can be. 

In 22 years of dealing with it, I 
have seen safety banish long-stand- 
ing alienation between father and 
son. I have seen it break the back 
of a _ pink-tinged union executive 
board, and convince employees that 
the boss was a human being. I have 
seen it set the lackadaisical afire with 
a sense of urgent mission. I have seen 
it change the frame of mind of entire 
cities, setting officials and the people 
to working together instead of at 
cross purposes. I have seen it save 
lives, increase profits, and pay off a 
thousand to one and better for every 
dollar invested. It did not do these 
things in and of itself, but through 
that which “people” did with it. 

And I would emphasize that these 
“people” were not safety experts. 
There are no “safety experts.” Effec- 
tive safety work depends not on ex- 
tensive education, or highly special- 
ized technical knowledge, but upon 
ordinary every-day “people” with 
open and alert minds and reasonably 
well-developed consciences. There are 
safety specialists — and I emphasize 
the word “specialists’—who work at 
it full-time, like I do, who can pro- 
vide to people of alert mind and good 
will information for preventing acci- 
dents. But neither an expert nor a 
specialist can prevent an accident in 
“your” company, “your” town. This 
can be done only by people, you and 
yours. Nobody can really prevent an 
accident except the one to whom it 
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is liable to happen, or the one who 
causes it. 


Title Tells Story 


The title of my _ presentation, 
“Safety and the Man,” I chose advis- 
edly, because I believe it contains the 
elemental truth of the whole safety 
movement which too frequently we 
overlook: Accidents happen to people. 
They are matters of concern to the 
family, the company, the community, 
the state and the nation, it is true. 
But before any of that, an accident 
is a concern to some individual, flesh- 
and-blood-and-emotion human being. 
Accidents happen first of all to peo- 
ple—and their prevention is finally 
dependent on people. Safety is not 
just me; not the company; not the 
employees; not the public; but people. 
Safety is for and of the man. 

It is not a commodity. It is a con- 
dition. In its successful forms it is 
not something to “be.” It is some- 
thing to “do.” It is not static. It is 
dynamic. It is not something separate 
to be turned on or off like a faucet, 
but a small, important part of every- 
thing, a way of thinking and living. 

From the standpoint of manage- 
ment, it is not something we can buy 
in a package and go on with business 
as usual. If it means anything to us 
or does anything for us, it is some- 
thing that may and probably will 
change the fundamental way we do 
business. 

Safety is of the man. The man is 
the easiest way to it, also its most 
formidable obstacle. The problem is 
the man; the man is the solution. 

So what must we do with this 
man? First of all we must under- 
stand him. 

This man can be described accur- 
ately as a rather ornery and complex 
creature. He acts on a basis of ap- 
parent self-interest. He acts on emo- 
tion any time he can get away with 
it, all the while pretending to him- 
self and others to be moved only by 
cold-blooded logic. He is economical 
with his own time, thought and effort. 
Some people call this being lazy. 

He likes things as they are, good 
or bad, and tends to resist change. 
He finds it easier to think “no” than 
“ves”, especially with reference to 
any new idea bad or good. He is 
more inclined to go along with the 
crowd than to follow or defend his 
own judgment. He frequently lacks 
either conviction on an issue or the 
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SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales by bakery products stores in 
the U.S. for the first 11 months of 
1957 amounted to $837 million, com- 
pared with $778 million for the first 
11 months of 1956, according to a 
retail trade report compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales for Novem- 
ber, 1957, amounted to $84 million, 
compared with only $76 million for 
November, 1956, and $82 million for 
October, 1957. 





courage to defend that conviction if 
he has one 


Perverse Creature 

He will blame anyone and every- 
one else for his own troubles before 
he will admit to any part in their 
creation by himself. He tends to be 
his own worst enemy, to work against 
himself. Fundamentally this is a per- 
verse creature. Kettering, the General 
Motors scientist, describes this as the 
“despair factor.” Menninger, the psy- 
chiatrist, expresses it by saying that 
every man contains the seed of his 
own destruction. 

The history of our civilization, of 
course, is the history of man’s success 
in overcoming these basic negative 
tendencies. But it remains that man 
is instinctively negative. 

From the standpoint of our im- 
mediate interest this means, frankly, 
that he doesn’t really care about 
safety so long as “he” doesn't get 
hurt. With him safety more often 
than not is a negative after-thought. 

One of the failings of many pro- 
fessional safety workers is to assume 
that everybody wants safety. This 
simply is not so. The entire weight 
of our culture is against safety as a 
sadly static concept. The tradition is 
of challenge, risk, danger, courage, 
conflict, victory. Safety such as the 
experts peddle finds no place in this 
basic folklore. Some safety people 
make the same mistake as some 
preachers and some policemen who 
think they keep people from sinning, 
when all they really manage is to 
keep them from enjoying it! 


This negative tendency manifests 
itself in almost countless instances 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 


ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, |) 


doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 
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of people who sincerely consider 
themselves friends, but actually are 
deadly enemies, of safety. Here are a 
few types: 

The Exceptional Type: This indi- 
vidual knows and believes all the 
safety preachments he hears. He 
should, because actually he thought 
of them first—knew them all the 
time—and he mildly resents other 
people taking credit for dreaming 
them up. He thinks everybody should 
follow these preachments except him. 
After all, he’s quite an unusual fel- 
low, and can _ surmount, without 
trouble, hazards that would trap an 
ordinary mortal. 

The Boss Type: This business 
operator gives the safety boys the 
minimum diplomatic lip-service but 
really lets the insurance company 
worry about his accident problem. 
That’s what he pays his premiums 
for, and heaven knows they’re high 
enough! If his insuror happens to be 
one who believes a higher premium 
rate is the best answer to a climbing 
loss ratio, between them they can 
spank the frequency up right smart- 
ly. When things begin to get tough 
this boss type complains to the in- 
suror, because the safety engineer 
doesn’t come around often enough 
and isn’t doing much of a job any- 
way. (Pretty young boy, doubt if he 
knows what he’s doing.) Finally, 
when the insuror threatens to write 
him off, he grudgingly decides he'd 
better put a safety man on the pay- 
roll, but he resents it because it’s 
double expense. He shops around for 
the cheapest safety man he can find. 
(Can't afford much because those in- 
surance premiums have him bled 
white already.) Finally, he finds some 
callow youth or superannuated misfit 
who can be had for what he is willing 
to pay, gives him a desk in a back 
corner of the warehouse and gives 
him a hundred dollar a year budget 
over his salary to run a program, 
tells him to keep out of the front 
office, and a year later fires the guy 
because he hasn't produced. Some 
years later if he is still in business, 
which is problematical he finally de- 
cides that safety is not an instrument 
of production but a quality of man- 
agement. He lets the safety man, the 
insuror, and his employees into the 
front office, and they start preventing 
accidents the only way they can— 
together, 

The Official Type: This is the fel- 
low who, to look good to his con- 
stituents, grabs every gimmick and 
gadget that comes down the pike, 
such as chemical tests, radar, special 
investigation squads, squawker cars, 
signal light complexes, channelization 
indexes, technicolor animus ozone in- 


dicators, frammis adjustment com- 
pensators, grammis drills, vitamin 
pills, parts, snarts, carts, hayseed 


polishers and incriminator filters. He 
puts these glamour gadgets ‘way out 
front where they will impress the 
peasants, and behind the facade does 
business in the same old way at the 
same old stand, fixing tickets, play- 
ing footsie with real estate interests 
about highway routings, levying slap- 
on-the-wrist penalties when nothing 
less than a boot in the slats will do 
the job, explaining his broad inter- 
pretations of justice with, “I don’t 
know the boy personally, but he shore 
had a fine ole daddy,” posing as all 
things to all men, pleasing all and 
offending none. If some ungrateful 
taxpayer has the brazen temerity to 
suggest that the job might be done 
better he dons a look of pained perse- 
cution and wails, “But the job just 
can’t be improved, our problem is 
different, we’ve got the best possible 
program. Lancelot, dust off those 
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gimmicks and show them to these 
here now fine taxpayers!’ 


More “Types” 

Then there is the “Semipro” type. 
This one has the accident rate in his 
own company down two-tenths of a 
point under the national average, so 
now he’s going down to city hall to 
straighten things out. He thinks 
when a person becomes a public of- 
ficial, he automatically resigns from 
the human race, to be readmitted 
only when he has cleansed himself of 
the public trust, and then only in 
probationary status. He thinks every- 
body at city hall and the state capi- 
tol are jerks, and invariably the 
opinion is mutual. He measures his 
success in how much newspaper line- 
age he gets, how many public officials 
he can embarrass or break faith with. 
He uses the word “politician” as a 
kind of dirty garbage pail into which 
he dumps all his frustrations. “If it 
weren't for the politicians,” he will 
say. Somebody ought to tell him that 
if it weren’t for people, we wouldn't 
have accidents in the first place. And 
politicians, contrary to rumor widely 
circulated in some quarters, are 
people 

Next is the “Perceiving” type. You 
may find some of these among your 
home delivery drivers, or perhaps 
even your executive staff. This type 
is absolutely impossible to deceive, 
because he never believes anything. 
If the bus company and the safety 
council get together and change the 
bus stops, it’s not really to make the 








CHERRY WEEK—Dottie Filo sets 
the mood for National Cherry Week 
as she displays point-of-sale material 
offered by the National Red Cherry 
Institute in support of the nation- 
wide promotion scheduled for Feb. 
15-22. In addition to advertising and 
promotion materials, this year’s ¢ 

paign features an all-out food public- 
ity program centered around crea- 
tion of the “New Look” in cherry 
desserts. National Cherry Week will 
be climaxed by the 26th annual Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest to 
be held in Chicago Feb. 20. Forty- 
eight state champions and contest 
winners from Alaska, Canada, Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia will 
compete in the big bake-off. 





Taylor Mountain, 
Rocky Mountain 
National Park 
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safer, but to make that bus any and all safety effort a certain 
re money. If the city refuses number of accidents is bound to hap- 
Christmas tree of signal pen, but to other people. This type 

t his fa te intersection, it really doesn’t give the problem much 

t possibly be because stop thought, because it’s mostly the 
io the job better. The real stupid ones who have the accidents 

s there's so much graft at anyway, not the smart ones like him. 
they just haven't got the You can wind this character up good 

to buy the lights. If the and tight about next week’s football 

ets up a new safety regulation, pool or why that blonde got croaked 


ly doesn’t give a darn for the by her gangster boy friend. But safe- 

ees— it’s just to make a better ty? That's easy—as long as these 

i loss statement. If someone jerks keep doing stupid things, they'll 

m a safety leaflet he doesn't keep having accidents. It’s that sim- 
nt t because the ple! 

. t was printed in the first This universal type will fix a ticket 

s t ike some printer a if he can, and cuss the police for the 

profit. There’s no fooling accident rate. He'll fume about traf- 

he’s smart! fic congestion and hang out his wash 

the st numerous and the _ in the middle of Main Street if they'll 

gic of all is the “Universal let him. He'll deplore the parking 

s is t lividual of any situation and feed those nickels to 

4 k it regardless of that meter all day long, every hour 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wsrehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


komestic and Export M 


E-ENTATIVE. S2 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 

















Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers —aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 























H. W. Sawyer 


F. H. Watkins, Jr. 
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T. F. Spooner 


PROMOTIONS—M. T. Tiernan, president of Baker Process Co., Belleville, 
N.J., a division of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., has announced the promotion of 
H. Willard Sawyer to general manager, Frederick H. Watkins, Jr., to chief 
engineer, and Thomas F. Spooner to sales manager. Mr. Sawyer has been in 
the business of manufacturing equipment for the baking industry since 1913. 
Mr. Watkins joined Wallace & Tiernan in 1947 as a development engineer, 
transferring to Baker Process Co. in 1952. Mr. Spooner joined Baker Process 


Co. last November. 





on the hour. He'll slap his best friend 
silly for making an off-color remark 
to his wife, yet load that same wife 
into that same friend’s car to the 
alcoholic accompaniment of “sweed 
adeline” and all three, dog drunk, 
will wend their uncertain way to 
Heaven knows what joint next, o1 
what roadside ditch 

Then one night at home he'll keep 
lstening in the darkness for the 
crunch of tires on the gravel of the 
driveway, until at 3 a.m. or 4 a.m 
he hears that more dreaded sound, a 
knock on the door. He sees the sil- 
houette o policeman against the 
dawning sky, and through the mist 
of anguish from far, far out on the 
rim of conse’cusnes; he hears, “Youn 
daughter, your beautiful, 18-year-old 
daughter, who a few hours ago 
walked through your joyful house like 
a flower that could laugh — your 
daughter—there has been an acci- 
dent.” When the shock and the agony 
begin to leave him he starts to 


scream, “Why? . Why Why, 
in God’s name—why don't they do 
something to stop these terrible 
tragedies!” 

So many of these grieving souls 


live out the rest of their empty lives 
without realizing who “They” are, 
these ‘“they”’ people who are supposed 
to do something to stop accidents 

These, my friends, are the “Friend- 
ly Enemies of Safety.”” I have des- 
cribed only a few. There are thous- 
ands of others. And of course, the 
payoff is this: Don't look at them too 
closely, unless you're willing to find 
yourself gazing at something disturb- 
ingly similar to your own image in 
a mirror. ¥es, the accident problem 
and its people are a bit of a challenge 
to understand because you and I are 
part of the p‘cture, we are people 
too. Fa'lible people. Even if we keep 
out of accidents personally, by our 
own attitudes and omissions we none- 
the-less create the shape and define 
and participate in this nebulous in- 
transigency we call the “accident 
problem.” By our negligence we con- 
done it. By our contentions and ponti- 
fications we aggravate it. By our 
humility—and only by humility—do 
we solve it. 


Understand Him 

So first we must understand the 
man, and that includes you and me. 
Th’'s man is a very ornery cuss in- 
deed, but he can upon occasion rea- 
lize he’s ornery. He is capable of 
being convinced—but he can spot a 
phony a mile away. In the final anal- 
ysis he does contain a tiny spark of 
redemption. In that spark is all we 
call civilization. To kindle that spark 





the man must believe in himself. Be- 
fore he believes in himself he must 
believe in someone or something else 
If you are what he believes in you 
can lead him and help him. The key 
to the man is honesty such as wil 
support his belief in you. 

Once we understand this guy, we 


have won over half the battle. The 
next step is to inform him. This is 
relatively easy, generally needing 


ynly about 10 or 15 per cent as much 
effort as most people put into it 
Nevertheless, it is subject to some 
error. People are inclined to talk past 
one another, like the three drunks 
m the train. As they came into a 
little town one of these characters 
looked out the window and said, “Is 
this Wembley?” The second said, 
“No, Thursday.” The third said, “Me 
too—let’s have another drink.” 

Anything we say, about safety, or 
inything else, can be any one of four 
things: What we say, what we mean 
by what we say, what “he” hears, or 
what he thinks we mean by what he 
hears. Only when all four are rea- 
sonably similar is an idea effectively 
transmitted. So telling the man is 
not enough. We must make sure he 
perceives and absorbs our thought in 
“his” language. We must “communi- 
cate” with him; not only must we 
“send”; he must “receive.” 

The best way to accomplish this 
is by motivating him. If we merely 
inform him, safety is something he 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miiune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieo WISCONSIN 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 


C arl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with ““Mr. American Farmer.”’ 
“*Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of *‘From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!’ ‘“‘Mr. American Farmer” come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


J “4 SEs 
Your 
FLOUR MILLS COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 
; is serving every day 
MINNEAPOLIS “Qh MINNESOTA renin fans 
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ssociates with the job, and likely 
ike off when he goes home at 
i may also discard when the 
ut of sight. If we motivate 
ve absorbs safety into his stream 
existem It becomes not a job 
but a life association 
man by showing 
We identify 
We 


WN mebivatn. ¢ 
iis self-interest 
into the lan- 
his emotions. We talk not 
» want but about what 
we really mean it. 
our Latin-American 
riends call “simpatico.” There is no 


ur message 


wants——and 


s quality 
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word in the English language which 
describes it quite so adequately. 

We provide lasting motivation by 
instilling into the man a sense of 
personal worth and consequence and 
dignity. It is not the company’s safe- 
ty program—it is our safety program. 
We tell him not only how but also 
why, because as a human being he is 
entitled to know. His own life is as 
big a stake as anybody has in this 
safety effort. 

When we sit him down and give 
him straight instructions perhaps he’s 
impressed with how much we know. 
But if the safety program involves 


his doing something, he is impressed 
with how important “he” is to its 
success. Which is likely to get the 
most out of him? 

Safety inevitably is going to con- 
tain a good many “don'ts,” but they 


should never be “don’t” alone, al- 
ways don’t because.” 
This is the secret—if there is a 


secret—of the National Safety Coun- 
cil Complete Motor Transportation 
Service. Many of your members use 
this service. Its keystone is motiva- 
tion of the individual driver. By go- 
ing along with the boss in this pro- 
gram, he can distinguish himself by 
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omen DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 








SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
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wearing the nation’s highest award 
for professional safe driving perform- 
ance, the National Safety Council 
Safe Driver Award. This gives him 
a solid reason for doing what you 
want him to do. 

A man’s sense of consequence al- 
ways is of deeper importance to him 
than how much money he makes. 
Money is important only as it bol- 
sters this sense of being and of mean- 
ing to others. The leader, regardless 
of his immediate responsibility, who 
ignores this fact, leaves unused the 
strongest of all instruments of leader- 
ship. 

Now, we have understood the man, 
or tried to. We have informed him. 
We have motivated him. Now the 
final step and the most important- 
let me emphasize I mean it literally 
—the final step is to love him. 

The history of mankind is the his- 
tory of two elemental! spiritual forces, 
the positive and the negative. The 
negative has a million forms. A few 
are hate, mistrust, greed, cynicism, 
lust, deception, communism. The posi- 


tive has one universally recognized 
manifestation, human love or the 
genuine regard of one man for an- 


other, the mutual respect, the bond 
of confidence, the investment of 
faith 

It is a tragic footnote to the his- 
tory of mankind that he has never 
been too busy to hate, too idle to 
hate, too rich or too poor or too old 
to hate. In the pre-atomic era hate 
Was an amoral indulgence we could 
afford without any apparent immed- 
iate or compelling need to give it up. 
But that is changed now. We must 
live together in faith. We must love 
or perish. The place to begin is with 
the first man we meet, and the most 
practical area of application is in 
pursuing our daily livelihood, which 
takes up such a great majority of 
our time. 

The story of America, I think, is 
the story of a few positive ideas of 
human love in triumph over the crass, 
the vain, the degraded, the negative 
There still is a great deal of nega- 
tivism here; but in the fundamental 
structure of our society the shackles 
of “no” have been broken. Although 
at times we fail it, we Americans 
have learned the fundamental 

think as far ahead as you can, and 
do something positive now. . The 
story of Christianity, I feel, is the 
story of the power of men when they 
believe in one another and in a com- 
mon purpose, a common creed. 

So regardless of what we seek—suc- 


lesson 


cess, peace, profits, tranquility of 
soul, safety—the essential component 
of all is human love—faith between 


men, a feeling between men of gen- 
uine regard for and confidence in one 
another. 

So, from 22 years of work and 
much contemplation, safety, like all 
that it touches, emerges as a thing 
of the spirit, an intensely personal, 
human thing, its mechanical aspects 
purely incidental. We can give it life 
only in human terms. If we want to 
make a man safe, or productive, or 
orderly, or happy, we must first un- 
derstand him; then inform him, moti- 
vate him, and finally, love him. 

When we do this, we will make him 
into something better than he was 
before. We will build this man—and 
that’s as near to the work of God as 
mortals can get. 
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679,000 See First 
Showings of ABA’s 
“Your Daily Bread” 


CHICAGO—“Entertaining, inform- 
ative, impressive and beautiful.” 


“Excellent material. Beautifully 
presented.” 
“Many audible comments of ap- 


proval during showing to professional 
people.” 

These are some of the many lau- 
datory comments being received by 


the American Bakers Assn. regard- 
ing the new baking industry film 
“Your Daily Bread” produced by 
ABA. 


Audience in the first two months 
of showing of the film totaled 679,- 
178, based on return cards set to 
ABA by bakers and directly from 
showings at schools, clubs and else- 
where. There have been many show- 
ings of the motion picture with no 


report on audience. 
Bakers have purchased 115 prints 
of the film to date and other 


orders are expected in the next month 
when additional prints are available 


Allied companies also have _ pur- 
chased prints and are arranging 
showings in schools, at club meet- 


ings and elsewhere. 

The story of “Your Daily Bread” 
is three-fold—it tells the nutritional 
story of bread, shows the breadmak- 
ing process and illustrates in full 
color, variety bread and sandwiches 

Approval of the film has come from 
club leaders, teachers, medical peo- 
ple and many others. Visual education 
directors of school systems in nu- 
merous states have previewed the 
film and are listing it in their bulle- 
tins for use in high schools and grade 
schools throughout their states 

Commenting on the film, E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., ABA president, says: “To the 
consumer audience, the film is highly 
informative, giving educatioral infor- 


mation on the food value in bread 
and showing how today’s bread is 
made. 


“For the baking industry, there is 
great value in the film in many di- 
rections, not the least of which is the 
emphatic statements of the high 
value of enrichment to general health 
and the statistical material, simply 
presented, which shows the percent- 
age of contribution bread makes in 
various nutrients. 

“The Bakers of America Program 
staff and the AIB consumer service 
staff are promoting use of the film 
heavily. Additional effort by bakers 
in getting the film used in each 
school and at club meetings, combined 
with the drive which allied firms are 
giving the film, will insure that in the 
next year many millions of people 
will learn of bread and its value in 
their daily diet. 

“We hope bakers will purchase or 
rent the film for thousands of show- 
ings.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AIB FACILITIES VISITED 

CHICAGO—Almost 100 members 
of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives toured the 
American Institute of Baking recent- 
ly. The visit was made during the 
semi-annual convention of NSSTE in 
Chicago. Membership in the organ- 
ization is limited to men in charge 
of training salesmen in their individu- 
al companies 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
RISE IN SALES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the first 11 months of 1957 
showed a gain of 8% over the com- 
parable 11 months of 1956. Sales for 
November of 1957 gained 2% over 
October, and 11% over November of 
1956. Figures are from a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





ICINGS DISCUSSED 
MINNEAPOLIS Albert R 
Gibbon of the Nulomoline Division, 
American Molasses Co., New York 
gave a talk recently to the staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, on icing bases. Mr. Gibbon dis- 
cussed the type of ingredients used 
in various icing bases, and also dis- 
cussed icing formulas. He explained 
that the baker must make formula 
adjustments in his own territory due 
to variations in temperature and 
humidity. After his talk a question 

and answer session was held. 
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Star Baking Head, 
Walter Rice, Dies 


CRISFIELD, MD.—Walter K. Rice 
54, president of the Star Baking Co 
of Crisfield and Seaford, Md., died 
recently following a heart attack. Mr 


tice had come to Crisfield in 1945 
when he purchased the interests of 
the Tawes Baking Co. He had op- 


erated under the brand name of Star 


until recently when it was changed 
to Holsum. Mr. Rice was associated 
for i9 years with the Continental 


Baking Co. in Michigan and Ohio be- 
fore coming to Crisfield 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


BETTER BREAD starts right in the wheat field 
and where better can you start your loaf than 
in the very center of the great hard winter 


wheat producing area. For we have the largest 


wheat producing county right at our mill 
"back door,'’ which makes it easy for us to 
buy top baking wheats in liberal quantities 


"first. 
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MACARONI MEETING 





page 
to better acquaint macaroni men with more time, effort and money to find 
teenagers and teenagers with maca- out about their foods and what 
roni products. makes people buy them.” 

Students were invited to make any Some information was gained along 


favorable or unfavorable expressions 
regarding their likes and dislikes 
Most students spoke very favorably 
of macaroni from the standpoint of 
taste appeal and ease of preparation 
said that prior to gathering 
their material for this class that they 


Some 


had been of the opinion that maca- 
roni was too fattening. Others said 
that they experienced embarrass- 
ment in eating spaghetti in public, 


and some complained about the dif- 
ficulty of pronouncing some of the 
words describing macaroni products 

All the students seemed eager t 
learn more about these foods, and 
the macaroni men seemed to feel that 
they made a good move in initiating 
the youth program 

Miss Anna Blattner, the class 
teacher, said that home economics 
teachers would welcome more litera- 
ture on the history and preparation 
of macaroni products. She said that 


individual classes seldom have funds 
or time for ordering literature in 
quantity amounts. The class was 


presented with a glass case contain- 
ing 60 different samples of macaroni 
products. After the session the class 
members were luncheon guests of the 
macaroni men. Individual students 
and industry men were seated 
by side where they continued to get 
better acquainted 


side 


Other Programs 

Other promotions in the of 
clude a 1959 year-round advertising 
program which will feature a tie-in 
between macaroni and related 
food item each month of the year 

The industry also plans to make 
extensive use of information recently 
gained through a research program 
under James J. Winston, director of 
*h for the NMI. The results of 
this research will show that macaroni 
is not a high calorie food, is not high 
in fat or cholesterol content, but is 
high in nutrition and easily digestible 
This information will be given wide 
publicity, with special attention being 
viven to doctors and dietitians 

The macaroni advertising in 1958 


will also feature ec 


Hno . 
ing in- 


some 


resear 


} 
momy and con- 


venience 





he need for a long range research 


progrem on why people buy and why 
people do not buy macaroni products 
was also considered. Mr. Sills said 
“Unless we have the answers to son 

of the forms of consumer motivation, 


dark. Othe 


nding 


we are working in the 


competitive industries are sp 
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these lines by a film presentation of 
the Progressive Grocer magazine's 
“Study of Super-Valu Operations in 
Minnesota.” This report covered a 
study of six supermarkets during 12 
weeks of operation. Forty-six majo 
products and over 600 sub-products 
were surveyed to determine 
product contributes most to total dol- 
lar sales. Other features of the prod- 
ucts studied were the number of 
sold, profit margins on each 
methods of display, and rate of turn- 
The study covered a total of 
10,000 shoppers. This served to ac- 
quaint the industries with 
the grocers’ views on such 
is merchandising, allocation of 
space and special promotions 

A closed session was held to study 
a tentative draft of suggested revi- 
sions of trade practice rules. This 
draft. prepared by a committee 
which has working on the re- 
June, 1956, is expected 
to be presented to the Federal Track 


which 


units 
ovel 
some ol 


subjects 


shelf 


been 


vision since 


Commission within the next 30 to 4 
days 
Trade Rule Revisions 

Trade rules now in effect we) 
edopted in 1938, and some of the sub- 
ject matter scheduled fo possible 


revision includes policies on 

1. Misrepresentation in general 

2. Misreprecentation of protein 
caloric and starch 
ucts 

3. Misuse of 
“spaghetti,” 





content of prod 


words “m: 
“vermicelli ‘egg-mat 
roni,”” “egg noodles,” etc 

4. Misrepresentation of semolina o1 
farina products 


5. Misrepresentation as to the eg 


content of products 
6. Deception as to ingredients 
7. Defamation of competitors I 
false disparagement of their products 
8. Prohibited sales below cost 


9. Imitation of trademarks. trade 
lames, etc 

10. Fictitious prices, price lists. et 

ll. False invoicing 

12. Prohibited 

a. Prices. rebates, re 
counts, credits, etc 
are unlawful price 

b. Prohibited brokerage and con 


mission 





c. Prohibited advertising or prom 
tional alowanc>s 

d. Prohibited discriminatory sé 
ces or facilities 


13. Commercial bribery 
14. Exclusive deals 


The Miami weather failed to com 
up to expectations, and the tradi 
tional spaghetti buffet dinner spon- 


sored by the Rossotti Lithograpl 


Corp. was held indoors. Conventior 
attendance was up somewhat fron 
last year, with approximately 15¢ 


and ectual attendance 


registrations 
I more than 


eing slightly 
READ IS THE STA 


CANAL SHIPMENTS DOWN 


BUFFALO—Tonnage on the New 
York barge canal system in 1957 
dropp-d 8.02% below 1956. John W 


Johnson, superintendent of the state 
department of pubic works, has a 
nounced. Mr. Johnson said the @é 
cline reflected the nationw 

crease in freight transportati 

said shipments on the 522 m s 
tem totaled 4468539 tons ci mp ! 


Th’s was 


1954 


with 4,858,044 tons in 19°6 
the lowest total recorded since 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | 


WE JUST BAKED IT FOR THEM Flour Miilers 


MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 





SALES AtD—Another in the group x 
of color posters being offered the aot cs 
baking industry by Chapman & Smith iat Snemtmecres 

Co., Melrose Park, IL, is shown 


above. Intended to help baking do a Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
better job on point-of-sale promotions Over 600 F 


at lower cost, the large 


ators lanitoba 


poster may Saskatchewan a Alberta 











be used inside the shop or as a door UNITED GRAIN GROWERS. LTD 
and window poster. Further details W peg. Manitoba 
are available from the company. 
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(Continued from page §) 
tent, papers, $5.50@5.55, standard business which, with the CSS or- 
$5.40@5.45 ders, amounted to around 25 to 30% 


Oklahoma City: Flour activity was 


rmal and prices stable. Quotations 
Jan. 31, delivered Oklahoma points 
car'ots: Family short patent $7.10@ 
73 standard $6.10@6.30; bakery 
ched short patent $5.98@6.08; 

95 standard patent $588@598 


straight grade $5 83@5.93. Truck lots 


grades 


Ft. Worth: Demand was dull, as 


st akers are covered for at least 

90 days. There was, however, an im- 
é demand for family flour 

iS Wwe s sm amount of export 


of capacity. Running time continued 
to average five days. All prices were 
unchanged, with the exception of a 
5¢ decline in first clears. Quotations 
Jan. 31, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent fami'y $7@7.20; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6@6.10; first clears, 
unenriched $5@5.05, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills had to be con- 
tent to grind away against current 
backlogs in the central states during 
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the week ending Feb. 3, since new 
sales were not sufficient to expand 
bookings beyond present limits. Total 
sales were estimated at around 45 to 
50% of five-day milling capacity. 
With markets somewhat easy and 
the outlook for grain supplies very 
good, there is nothing in the picture 
to encourage long-term bookings on 
the part of prospective buyers. Also, 
most industries are watching Con- 
gress, and agricultural industries 
especially are watching for signs of 
developments on support programs. 
This makes for hesitance. 
Quotations Jan. 31: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.90 @6.40, standard $5.80 @6.30, 
clear $5.40@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.45@6, 959 patent $5.35@5.90, 
clear $5.60@5.69; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter high ratio $7.70; short 
patent $6.69@7.34, standard $5.60@ 
6.15, clears $5.02@5.45; cookie and 
cracker flours, papers, $5.45 @5.62. 
St. Louis: Sales have been on the 
light side. An occasional order for 
5,000 ecwt. slipped through, but in 
general orders came from the regu- 
lar mill accounts who limit their 
purchases to a car or two at a time. 
With the rapid rise in millfeed prices 
at the turning point, mills are cau- 
tious in pushing sales to the well- 
booked bread baking trade. Soft 
wheat flour buyers have not changed 
from their conservative policy of buy- 
ing only for immediate needs. 
Shipping directions are being fur- 
nished slowly and mills limited their 
production to five days last week, 
with the outlook for this week the 
same. Quotations Jan. 31, 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.30, 
top hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; in 100- 
Ib. paper sacks: Bakery flour cake 
$7.30, pastry $5.35, soft straight $5.80, 
clears $5.50; hard winter short $5.90, 
standard $5.70, clears $5.05; spring 
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standard $6.40, clears 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations moved in 
an extremely narrow range, with 
most buyers indifferent to daily fluc- 
tuations. Springs dipped about 5¢ and 
recovered, to finish 2¢ net lower for 
the week. First clears narrowed the 
existing price range by declining 5¢ 
on the high side. Hard winters were 
unchanged. Eastern soft wheat 
straights advanced 5¢ on the ins'de, 
while the high ratio broadened the 
range with a 15¢ decline on the in- 
side. 

Dealers reported trading interest 
very light and that most buyers were 
reluctant to take an active position 
at current quotations. Mill agents al- 
so lacked aggressiveness and ap- 
peared content to obtain shipping di- 
rections on previous commitments 
Over-all business activity continued 
on the slow side and enabled many 
houses to stretch inventories beyond 
previous estimates. Activity in soft 
wheat flour was spasmodic, even 
though most operators admitted ex- 
tremely low inventories 

Quotations Feb. 1: Spring short 
patents $6.87@6.97, standard $6.77@ 
6.87, high gluten $7.07@7.17, first 
clears $6.124 6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6 53@6.63, standard $6.38@ 
6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour $684 
@7.30; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5 92@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92@8.07; family $7.82 

Buffalo: The spring wheat flour 
market was quiet. Prices ended off 
le. There was little activity in the 
Kansas market and prices edged l¢ 
higher. High protein c'ears were very 
tight and prices climbed 10¢. Other 
clears he!d unchanged. Soft wheat 
flours also held unchanged. The 


short $6.50, 


$6.25 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Iib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Philadelphia Boston 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
Bran ‘ $39.00@40.00 $34.00@34.50 $42.00@42.50 $ @50.00 $49.50@50.00 
Standard midds 39.50@4!.00 34.00@34.50 @42.50 @51.00 50.50@5! .00 
Flour midds 41.00@42.00 @38.00 @ @ @ 
Red dog 42.00@43.50 @39.00 47.00@48.00 @52.50 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $33.50@34.25 $39.00@39.50 $42.00@43.00 $44.50@45.75 $ @ 
Shorts 34.75@35.50  40.00@40.50 43.50@44.50 45.25@46.75 @ 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @4!.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $49.00@50.00 $52.00@53.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@37.00 @ 37.00@43.00 
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strength of the market indicates some 
tightening of wheat supplies and, if 
the expected increase in exports ma- 
terializes, the supply situation will 
worsen. 

Vietnam was in the market for 
10,000 metric tons 48% ash, 11% 
protein flour, with a seaboard house 
getting the entire lot. 

A spokesman for one large mill 
said his company’s shipping direc- 
tions were fair and collections still 
rough. 

Flour output here was _ substan- 
tially below a week ago and a year 
ago. The majority of the mills’ run- 
ning time was on the light side, with 
one large mill, which usually puts in 
seven days, down to five days for 
plant purposes. One mill worked sev- 
en days; one 52s days, and the re- 
maining four mills worked five days 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.78@6.94, 
short $6.58@6.74, standard $6.48G 
669, straight $664, first clear $5.87 
@6.03; hard winter short $6.164 
6 64, standard $6.01@6.44, first clear 
$5.71; soft winter short $7.88@8.12, 
standard $6.85@7.42, straight $6.09@ 
637, first clear $5.16@5.37 

New York: Bookings in the local 
market continued slow throughout the 
week. Buyers appeared unconcerned 
about reports of proposed new price 
support legislation and were further 
encouraged to hold to a waiting policy 
because of the good winter wheat 
crop prospects 

Prices ran in a rather narrow 
range, except for concessions reported 
on hard winter short patent by some 
mills and a moderate semolina price 
reduction, which was met with little 
enthusiasm by the trade. Mills re- 
ported shipping directions somewhat 
improved 

Quotations Jan. 31: Spring short 
$6.81@6.91, standard $6.71 @6 81, high 
gluten $7.01@7.11, clears $6.10@6.40; 
hard winter short $6.51@6.61, stand- 
ard $6.36@6.46; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.82@7.28; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.25, high ratio $6.90 
@8.05; family $7.80. 

Philadelphia: Continued irregular- 
ity in grain, with soybean weakness 
a feature, tended to keep flour prices 
in their familiar narrow range on the 
local market last week. Closings were 
within 5¢ sack of the previous week. 
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This narrowness failed to stimulate 
buying. There is considerable feeling 
that any new expansion is contingent 
upon more price reductions. 

Mill representatives report price- 
consciousness as a dominant influence 
right now. Bakers and jobbers in this 
area are reluctant to extend posi- 
tions because of concern over the 
economic picture. Meanwhile, the 
trade is taking note of continued 
good news on the winter wheat crop. 
Consequently, hand-to-mouth buying 
is the order of the day. However, 
the rate of consumption is report- 
ed to be steady, with sales of baked 
foods holding their own 

Quotations Jan. 31, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.8076.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@680, first clear 
$6.60@6 70; hard winter short patent 
$6.40 @6.50, standard $6 30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby $5.50@5.60 

Pittsburgh: Sales last week were 
very small. No price inducements 
were offered and the trade seemed 
content to wait. Some clears were 
sold at very low figures. Family flour, 
both advertised and unadvertised, 
shared in the lack of buying interest 
Directions on family flour continued 
good, but in other patents directions 
are slow to only fair. Bakers are 
complaining about mounting carry- 
ing charges on flour bought last sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Quotations Jan. 31, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.20@6.23, medium $6.25@4 
6.28, short $6.35@6.38; spring stand- 
ard $6.49@6.64, medium $6.54@6.69, 
short $6.59@6.74, first clear $5.93@ 
6.36, high gluten $6.79@6.94; advert- 
ised family patents $7.70, unadvert- 
ised $6.50@6.99; pastry and cake 
flours $5.49@7.77 


South 


New Orleans: Only moderate busi- 
ness was negotiated the past week, 
with no apparent increase in interest 
from bakers and jobbers. The majori- 
ty of the trade is fairly well con- 
tracted for the next 60 to 90 days 
and seems reluctant to increase back- 
logs at present levels. The passing 
business was for only small lots, with 
only an occasional round lot for 120 
days in spite of some concessions by 
mills. Hard winters enjoyed the bulk 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
delivery 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ ¢ $6.35@7.45 $...@ $...@ 7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent 5.90@6.40 $ @ @ 
Spring high gluten 6.19@6.29 @ 6.78@6.94 
Spring short 5.99@6.09 @ @6.50 6.58@6.74 
Spring standard §.80@6.30 5.89@5.99 @ @6.40 648@6.69 
Spring straight @ @ @é 64 
Spring first clear §.40@5.85 5.27@5.47 @6.25 5.87@6.03 
Hard winter family : 7.65 pF 6.55@7.30 5.90@7.40 @ 
Hard winter short : 5.45@6.00 5.56@5.6! @s 90 6.16@6.64 
Hard winter standard ° 5.35@5.90 §.446@5.5! @5.70 6.01@6.44 
Hard winter first clear 5.60@5.69 4.55@4.75 5.05 5.71 
Soft winter short patent 6.69@7.34 7.88@8.12 
Soft winter standard 5.60@6.15 6.85@7.42 
Soft winter straight §s 80 6.09@6.37 
Soft winter first clear ; §.02@5.45 @5.50 5.16@5.37 
Rye flour, white 5.40 @ 5.89@6.04 
Rye flour, dark 4.64@4.70 $ 5.29@5.49 
Semolina, bulk @5.75 ; @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $ 7.80 $ @ . & 7.82 $6.50@7.70 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 7.01@7.11 7.00@7.10 7.07@7.17 6.79@6.94 6.465@6.85 
Spring short 6.81@6.9! 680@6.90 687@6.97 6 sre0 74 6.55@6.75 
Spring standard 6.71@6.8! 6.70@6.80 6.77@6.87 6.49@6.64 6.35@6.55 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.40 6.60@6.70 6.12@6.37 5.93@6.36 5 ++ 44 iS 
Hard winter short : - €651@6.6! 6.40@6.50 6.53@6.63 6.35@6.38 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter standard 6.36@6.46 6.30@6.40 6.38@6.48 6.20@6.23 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear : 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent 5.75@6.10 
Soft winter straight 5.90@6.25 5.35@5.65 
Soft winter first clear itn spmed : 4.70@5.15 
Rye fiour, white —- . §.80@6.00 5.75@5.85 5.74@5.79 @ 
Rye fiour, dark ‘ ‘ . rie s Lot $4 99 @ 
Semolina, bulk .... .. 6.57@6.67 @ @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..............  Sianaas Spring top potent -eeees $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
PE weveddincuvesidaderent = we Bakers® ...... peaewrees 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
ee er are Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.25 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers, 


Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


* 
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of the limited bookings. Cookie and 
cracker bakers are showing interest 
but holding off booking at present 
prices, or taking only enough for im- 
mediate and replacement purposes. 
However, their c not too 
well advanced and business on the 
trade for soft wheat flour 
Spring wheat 


verage 1S 


sweet goods 


should develop shortly 


sales were limited in volume and 
mostly for immediate and nearby 
shipment 

Shipping directions are good and 
stocks on hand adequate for the sea- 

Export flour sales were at a low 
ebb to Europe and the Americas 
Quotations Jan. 31, 100-Ib. multiwall 
papers Hard winter short 


-arlots 
i ) standard $5.75 @5.90, first 
$5.10@5.35; spring short patent 
iundard $6.35 @6.55, first 
high gluten $6.65¢ 


$6.55 @6.75, st 


clear $5.80@6.15., 


6.85; soft wheat short patent $5.75@ 
6.10, straight $5.35@5.65, first clear 
$4.70@5.15, high ratio cake $6.25@ 
6.65: Pacific Coast cake $7.15 @7.45 


pastry $6.35 @6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest 
held up quite well because of pre- 


grinds 





vr ii 


. P 15, Mina. 
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vious Quartermaster Corps and gov- 
ernment exchange business. However, 
no new bookings for the week were 
reported. The grind last week was 
about 8% lower than the previous 
week. Millers say there is a possi- 
bility of a resumption of buying by 
the Philippines. 

Portland: Flour bookings and ship- 
ping instructions have sagged. Ex- 
port mills are working on some old 
business, but domestic mill operations 
are off. Buyers do not appear anxious 
to go out very far on their purchases, 
with consumer demand down. Do- 
mestic mills were curtailing opera- 
tions again last week. Philippines 
business is slow. Quotations Jan. 31: 
All Montana $7.12, high gluten $7.32, 
fancy hard wheat clears $7.02, blue- 
stem bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry 


$6.82, pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat 
$6 46, graham $6.06, cracked wheat 
6.13 


$ crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: No new develop- 
ments have occurred in the flour 
business, and conditions are practi- 
cally unchanged. Quotations Jan. 31: 
Top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $585@6.10 in 100’s cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers $4.80@5.10 in 100’s papers, less 


cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. 
There is little activity in winter 


wheat flour in the domestic market, 
with prices extremely competitive. No 
sales of this type are being made in 
the export field. Quotations Jan. 31: 
$4.25, 100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s 


Halifax. 

Supplies of winter wheat have been 
good, and some easing of prices has 
resulted. Quotations Jan. 31: $1.53@ 
1.54 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 








FLAX 


DULUTH 





Vancouver: Little happened during 
the week to change the slow export 
flour picture for mills shipping 
through this port. There were con- 
flicting rumors about the Philippine 
picture shifting from Manila. Canadi- 
an shippers were still complaining 
that their agents in the Philippines 
reported regular banks unable to 
clear their paper through the Cen- 
tral Bank to secure the necessary 
foreign exchange. Since the Central 
Bank is reported to be demanding 
a 100% marginal deposit for letters 
of credit, dealers are holding on to 
their stocks as best they can, with 
the result that prices are starting 
to move upward. There was also a 
rumor that the Philippine government 
had decided to permit the import of 
about one half the regular arrivals 
of flour and provide the necessary 
foreign exchange for such business. 

The domestic picture continued un- 
changed. Prices were steady. Quota- 
tions Jan. 31, cash car, hard wheat 
grinds: First patents $5.95, bakers 
patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 cot- 
tons; Ontario pastry $6.70, cake $7.35 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour edged ahead by some 
14,000 sacks in the week ended Jan 
30, to total 192,600 sacks, compared 
with the previous week's 178,700- 
sack total. Class 2 flour exports at 
179,130 sacks far outstripped Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement trade in 
flour of 13,475 sacks. Most of the 
Class 2 flour business was with the 
U.K. Domestic trade continues good 
and a slightly quickened pace is indi- 
cated in running time in some prai- 
rie mills. Prices are firm. Quotations 
Feb. 1: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s $5.80@6 20; second patents, cot- 
tons $5.55@5.95; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s $4.55@4.80; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Only a small amount 
of passing business in rye flour was 
reported the past week. Cash pre- 
miums were up 3¢ on the local mar- 
ket Feb. 3, balancing off two separate 
5¢ advances which occurred in flour 
prices earlier in the period. Quota- 
tions Jan. 31: Pure white No. 1 $5.08 
@5.10, medium $488@4.90, dark 
$4.33 @4.35. 

Chicago: A spurt of rye flour sales 
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took place in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 3, as buy- 
ers extended their order backlogs to 
get in under the wire on price in- 
creases of 5 to 15¢ sack. Quotations 
Jan. 31: White patent $5.40, medium 
$5.25, dark $4.64@4.70. 


Buffalo: Rye prices climbed 10¢ 
last week. Consumers are backing 
away from current high levels and 


there was little activity in the mar- 
ket. Quotations Jan. 31: White $5.89 
@6 04, medium $5.69 @5.84, dark $5.29 
@5.49. 

Philadelphia: With rye dipping to 
a seasonal low, a slightly easier un- 
dertone prevailed in dark flour. Deal- 
ings remained quiet. The Jan. 31 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.75@5.8 
was 5¢ sack under that of the previ- 
ous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
very limited last week and hand-to- 
mouth purchases the rule. Directions 
were fair. Quotations Jan. 31, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.74@5.79, medium $5.54@5.59, dark 
$4.94@4.99, blended $6.18@6.28, rye 
meal $5.24@5.29. 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues 


to be steady, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations Jan. 31: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: The domestic market 
continues to take all production from 
prairie mills, and export business is 
almost unknown. On this basis stocks 
are ample for domestic needs and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations Feb 
1: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots 


cot- 
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MILLFEED 
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ton, sacked: Bran $33.75 @34.50, gray 
shorts $34.75 @35.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand was fair last 
week, with only modest offerings. 
Quotations Jan. 31, burlaps: Bran 
$42@43, gray shorts $43.50@44.50, 
delivered Texas common points; 50¢ 
ton lower on bran, no change in 
shorts, compared with one week pre- 
vious. 

Oklahoma City: Fair trading in 
millfeeds prevailed. Quotations Jan. 
31, straight cars: bran $36.25 @ 37.25, 
mill run $37 @ 38, shorts $37.75 @ 38.75. 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Chicago: All was quiet in the mill- 
feed market in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 3, reflect- 
ing a lack of buyer interest. Prices 
were up slightly, but trade observers 
attached little significance to this. 
The undertone was weak. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Bran $39@40, standard 
midds. $39.50@41, flour midds. $41@ 
42, red dog $42@43.50. 

St. Louis: The rapid rise in mill- 
feed prices early in the week caused 
some curtailment in buying by feed 
mills. Sacked offerings continued in 
fair demand, but bulk supplies tended 
to build up. Mixers were very care- 
ful to purchase only as urgently need- 
ed, anticipating a slump in prices. 

A renewal of demand and strength- 
ening in prices seemed in sight at the 
week-end as the heaviest snowfall of 
the winter blanketed the area. The 
10 to 12 in. of snow already on the 
ground may turn out to be a record. 
With mixers and jobbers having only 
a minimum quantity of feed in transit 
and in their warehouses, a renewed 
interest in adding to these stocks 
seems in order. Flour mill running 
time has been curtailed, and any in- 
creased call for millfeed will clean 
up track supplies quickly. Quotations 
Jan. 31: Sacked bran $39@39.50, 
shorts $40@40.50; bulk shorts $37.50 
@38, bran $34.50@35, middlings 
$36.50 @ 37. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
unchanged in the local market last 
week. Demand was extremely slow 
and supply about the same. The lo- 
cal market was in a sensitive posi- 
tion, with any aggressive buying 
movement likely to be immediately 
reflected in higher quotations. The 
same situation was true in the supply 
situation. Any dip in volume or in- 
crease would be obvious price-wise 
at once. Quotations Feb. 1: Bran 
$49.50@50, middlings $50.50@51. 

Buffalo: The market was very dull 
as cautious buyers eyed a price de- 
cline at Kansas City. Although local 
levels are below Kansas City, con- 
sumers were induced to withhold 
commitments to see whether the 
move would spread. Some mixers 
claim their orders are down and that 
they have trimmed running time a 
little. The country trade’s inventories 
are low. Constant spot buying has 
helped to maintain firm prices. Flour 
mill running time has been erratic 
and millfeed supplies thin in all mar- 
kets. Running time averaged five days 
or more, with one mill up to seven 
days. Bran ended unchanged to off 
50¢. Middlings were unchanged and 
red dog was up $1. Quotations Jan. 
31: Bran $42@42 50, standard midds 
$42.50, red dog $47@48. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good last week. Grain crops on Penn- 
sylvania farms are less than at this 
period last year. Supplies in all lines 
are plentiful and available for prompt 
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delivery. Quotations Jan. 31, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $46.86@ 48.15, 
standard midds. $47.36@49.15, flour 
midds. $50.86@52.15, red dog $52.86 
@53.15. 

Philadelphia: A slightly firmer un- 
dertone was perceptible in the local 
millfeed market last week as dealers 
reported a steady demand, particular- 
ly from outlying sections hit by a 
snowstorm that missed the metro- 
politan area. Supplies were ample. 
The Jan. 31 list of quotations showed 
bran up $1 from the previous week to 
$50, while $1.50 lifted standard midds. 
to $51, and a $1 rise put red dog at 
$52.50. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
was only slightly better over the past 
week, with prices remaining fairly 
steady and fluctuating only 50 to 75¢. 
Mills are not pressing for business at 
present price levels and mixers and 
jobbers are not too well covered 
through February since colder weath- 
er in the south has expanded feeding 
activity. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran 
$44.50 @ 45.75, shorts $45.25 @ 46.75. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
markets remained strong last week, 
with prices being quoted at around 
$41 ton, a dollar over the previous 
week. Supplies are still very limited, 
with a few resale cars being offered 
There was inquiry during the week 
for shipment to Japan, but mills were 
unwilling to make offers because of 
present millfeed market conditions. 
Quotations Jan. 31: Millrun $41, 
standard midds. $46. 

Portland: Mill run markets were 
firmer with a lack of offerings from 
mills the principal factor, plus ex- 
port bookings to Japan. Local feeding 
is slow due to the open winter. Quo- 
tations Jan. 31: mill run $40, mid- 
dlings $48. 

Ogden: Prices advanced $1, with 
demand excellent. One p'‘ant is sold 
through February, the best business 
in a long time. Plants are operat- 
ing to capacity, five days a week, 
with demand strong to the West 
Coast and also locally. Quotations 
Jan. 31 (up $1): Red bran and mill 
run $36, middlings $41; to Denver 
Red bran and mill run $43, middlings 
$48; to California: Red bran and mill 
run $43.50, middlings $48.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
nearby supplies has been good, and 
there has been some advance in 
prices. Quotations Jan. 31: Bran $49@ 
50, shorts $52@53, middlings $55@ 
56, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal, 

Vancouver: Supplies for prairie 
mills are just fair. The continued 
mild winter is holding down sales 
of millfeed mixes. Prices have climbed 
about $3 ton. Cash car quotations 
Jan. 31: Bran $43, shorts $46, mid- 
dlings $48. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds strengthened 
very slightly over the past week, but 
business generally was disappointing 
and on a seasonal basis. There has 
been no accumulation of stocks as 
supplies continue an unrestricted 
movement into domestic trade chan- 
nels. Quotations Feb. 1: Bran f.o.b. 
mills $33@37 in the three prairie 
provinces; middlings $37@43. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER DIES 


TAMAQUA, PA.—James T. Eames, 
president of Eames’ Butter Krust 
Pakery, Inc., in Tamaqua, died re- 
cently. He is survived by his wife, 
two sons, two daughters and two 
brothers 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"”" 

All Standard Codes Used 


| IN. V.. saseocte tantectaoes 
\f “MEELUNIE” 

V2 Qpemnpeeptren 
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Ltd 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


Cables: 
Locomotion Rotterdam 








1 1885 


Established 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
IMI 


FLOUR RTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Manufacture i Exporters 
Cable Address Heslenfeld Amsterdam 
Damrak 2 2 AMSTERDAM (C) 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC 

20, Chapel Street. LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “FENNELL.” Liverpoo! 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
nen rERDAM, MOLI AND. 
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ex: 2129 e Address elixt 

















MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 


LONDON, E.C.3 














D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
FFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


‘ 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


IMPORTERS 
155 W ce St.. GLASGOW,C.5 
Es; i Bu nes. DUNDEE 
17 st. \ ss ABERDEEN 


High St... KIRKCALDY 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


ESTABLISHED 1854 44a ¢ adéess: OSIECD 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR neronrsne 
GLASGOW 


pLoma.”’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington St 


Cable Address I 











| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
"6, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. CC, 3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
FFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOI and BI 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEL Glasgow 











Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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STOLP & CO., 
FI I 


AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


_ LTD. 


HOLLAND 








Cable Address 
Codes: Bentley's Comp! 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amst 
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Phrase 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrir Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference juarantee Trust, New York 


Rete 
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Pacific Northwest 
Gains Possible New 


Grain Trading Source 





ORTLAND A new source of 
f Pacific Northwest trading 
¢ whe ne Interstate ¢ ? 
ner ( ss al unced at 
Washing t it would t sus- 
pend ed rate n milo maize 
s rains rom the Middl 
West s ~ the Pacific Coast ports 
S expo! 
The rate was dropped from 86's¢ 
1 S @ i Texas Oxla- 
i, Nebrask Kansas and Color- 
io points to the Pacific Northwest 
the previously reduced rate 
4 i ports 
Grain exchanges at Los Angeles 
San Francisc Sioux City, Omaha, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City opposed 
juction and requested suspen- 
sion f the rate but the Pacific 


orted the reduction 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotetions on beoking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Jan. Jan 
2 31, 
—!957-S8— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills 30% 25% 30 30% 
Allis-Chaimers 364 20% 25% 252 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% 37 37% 
Am. Cyanamid 48% 35% 40 41% 
A-D-mM Co 39% 28% 33 33% 
Borden 64% SIM 63% 63 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 26% 2% 33 
Pid. $5.50 . 105 92% 103% 1032 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 35% 28 34% 35% 
Cream of Wheat 30% 26% 29% 
Dow Chemica 68% 49 Sé¥2 S7% 
Gen. Baking Co i! ? 9% 10 
Gen. Foods Corp 53 40 52% 53 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 642 66% 
Pid. 5% 162 100 11S 115 
Merck & Co 4442 29% 392 40% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 44% «35 44% «43! 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42 52% 54\% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 49 39% 48% 49 
Procter & Gamble S7M% 44% 56% 55 
Quaker Oats Co 40 33% 39 38% 
Pid. $é 43 123% 141% 141% 
St. Regis Paper Co 48% 2 29% 30% 
Pid. $4.40 9% 8s 9 
Std. Brands, In 45% 37% 45% 45% 
Sterling Drug 35% 25% 30 31% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 77%. 65 75 77 
Un. Bisc. of Am 33% 25 33% 33% 
Pid. $4.50 00 86 99 
Victor Chem. Works 57% 40 47% 50 
Ward Baking Co 6% 11% 2% 13% 
Pfd. $5.5 95\% 80 86's 
Stock: not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 97 100 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 162 165 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd 130 13! 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 0% 82 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 166% 167 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 94 10 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pfd 922 942 
Std. Brands, Inc 50 Pfd 79a 80 


Victor Chem. Works $3 50 Pfd. 77% 80 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on boking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Siock Exchange: 
Jan. Jan 
n 24 3! 
means your _1957-58— 1958 1958 
bulk flour is checked before loading High Low Close Close 
The flour you order is the flour you get Burry Biscuit Corp be 3% 4 4% 
oom Gr. A&P Tea Co 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. J Pf 88 277 4 2 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Corp. of N.Y 30 23% 29 29 
Pfd. $8 22 107 117% 116M 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “'A™’ 3 3% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 





of New York, $5 Pfd 97 98 
Omar, inc rGeels’s< 8 8% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 61% 66M 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan 
7 © 
—i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 

Pfd. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 *S'2 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 2.50 2.50 

A ; ‘ 8% 7 7 7 

Pfd 50 35 38 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 28 29 

8 4! 34 *45 4! 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5% 7 62 
Federal Grain 33% 23 31 32 

Pid 28% 25 27 25/2 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 5.12% 5.50 
Int. Mig.. Pfd 83 73 *67 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pid 126 122 125 125 
Maple Leaf Mig 8% 7 8 

Pid 92 83 88 88 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 

8 26 22% 23 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25% 26% 26% 

Pid . 165 120 130 130 
Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 17 IT” 
United Grain, A 16% I5% 8% I5% 
Weston, G.. A 27% %'7% 21 22% 

8 28 17% 222 22% 

Pid. 442% 93. 78 91 90 

“Less than board lot 

———SREAQ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. 
K. C. Firms Move 
Into Larger Quarters 
KANSAS CITY — Mid-Continent 


Grain Co. and Central Feed & Grain 
Co. recently moved into larger quar- 
ters in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Bldg. The companies are now 
located in Suite 1166. The new loca- 
tion provides two more private of- 
fices to take care of general expan- 
sion of the business, including the 
addition of 250,000 bu. of flat grain 
storage at Wellsville, Kansas. 


S THE STAFF OF Lire 





——BREAO 
BARLEY TESTS ARRANGED 
WINNIPEG—Arrangements have 
been concluded to grow in Canada 
malting barley tests conducted by the 
European Brewery Convention. This 
organization, with representation 
from all European countries except 
Spain, coordinates basic research on 
malting and brewing problems and 
assumes responsibility for evaluating 
new hybrids and varieties. Canadian 
plant breeders will now be able to 
observe the performance of newest 
European malting varieties under 
various environmental conditions in 
Canada. 
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Bureau [Indicates 
Drop in Cash Income 


For Canadian Farmers 


WINNIPEG—A 5% drop in cash 
income for Canada’s farmers is indi- 
cated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in a preliminary estimate of 
1957 returns from the sale of farm 
products, income from cash advances 
and participation payments on pre- 
vious years’ grain crops. The bureau 
estimates that last year’s income 
amounted to $2,534.8 million down 
from the comparable 1956 figure of 
$2,662.1 million but still 7.5% ahead 
of the 1955 figure of $2,357.11 million 
The all-time high cash income esti- 
mate was established in 1952, when 
it reached $2,849.3 million 

Supplementary payments made un- 
der the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act in 1957 amounted to 
$1.9 million compared with $5 million 
in 1956 and $33.3 million in 1955 

The decline in cash farm income 
can be largely attributed to lower re- 
turns from the sale of grains, poultry, 


eggs and smaller participation pay- 
ments 

All provinces except Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia had smaller 
farm cash returns in 1957 than in 
1956 

The bureau's annual estimates of 


farm cash income based on more com- 
plete data and including details by 
commodities are scheduled for release 
in March 


———GREAD 1S THE STAFF oI re 


Wheat Supplies Down 


From Previous Year 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Dec. 1 in the 
four major exporting countries for 
export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years totaled 
2,053.5 million bushels, down 10% 
from the year-earlier total of 2,271.1 
million bushels, according to figures 
recently released by Canada’s Bureau 
of Statistics. 

These supplies, according to the 
bureau, were held as follows, with 
comparable 1956 figures in parenthe- 
U.S. 1,108.7 million (1,265 mil- 
lion); Canada 833.2 million (879.3 
million); Argentina 70.2 million (42.9 
million), and Australia 41.4 million 
(83.9 million) 
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a opcratinc 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


to call us. 
serve you faithfully. 


In '58 for wheats that rate the top 


awards in baking qualities, remember 
Grand 1-7070. We will 





‘- BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 





MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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BEMIS CENTENNIAL 


ontinued fr 


m page 





A 20-page Centennial booklet has 
been produced for open house use 
and for distribution to customers, 
suppliers, and plant-town community 
leaders. 

Special Events 

Selected special events are being 
planned. For example, Judson Bemis 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual century of commerce banquet 
in St. Louis last November, and the 
company will be an honoree at the 
1958 banquet. In July, F. G. Bemis 
will make a special presentation of 
a painting of the “Old Mill” on Nan- 
tucket Island to the Nantucket Island 
Historical Assn. at its annual meet- 


ing. The painting was created for the 
company by Lloyd Harting, artist, for 
1957 


the Bemis Christmas card 





Mr. Clarke pointed out that al- 
though projects and materials of a 
special nature have been developed 
for 1958, much of the company’s ob- 
servance will be carried on within 
the framework of regular company 
activities. “We are bringing a cen- 
tennial theme into each and every 
normal company event and program, 
whenever we can, wherever it is ap- 
propriate,” he said. 

“We believe that this formula, plus 
the special projects and effective an- 
niversary materials, will help to 
achieve the centennial observance 
goals established by our board of di- 
rectors—to increase the prestige of 
the company, to improve the morale 
of employees at all levels, and to 
celebrate a memorable occasion in 
the life of the company.” 
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PRESENT ORGANIZATION—This map shows the location of the nation- 
wide production and service facilities of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. today. 





FIRST FACTORY—tThe first factory of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. was located on the 
second floor of this small building on the Mississippi River levee in St. Louis. 





1.1 Million Acres 
Cropland Signed 
For Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON Slightly more 
than 1.1 million of crop’and 
had been put in the 1958 conserva- 
tion reserve of the soil bank through 
Jan. 10, according to preliminary re- 
ports received from state agricultural 
stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

This acreage was covered in 18,185 
applications for contracts to become 
effective this year which farmers 


acres 


have signed with USDA. For carry- 
ing out and water conservation 
practices and wildlife habitat im- 
provement measures on the land to 
be taken out of production under 
the contracts, these f would 


soil 


farmers 
earn up to 80% of the cost of estab- 
lishing such practices. If they remain 
in compliance with the program, they 
will receive annual rental payments 
each of the years their contracts are 
in force. 

The acreage reported signed under 
the 1958 conservation reserve is in 
addition to the 6.5 million acres put 
in the program during the 1956 and 
1957 signup periods. As of Jan. 10, 
the signup in acreage for the 1958 
conservation reserve was more than 
double the same period in 1957. 
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National Biscuit Co. 


To Merge Dromedary 
° re 

With Division 

NEW YORK—tThe National Biscuit 
Co. has announced that it will merge 
its Dromedary Co. and special prod- 
ucts division on March 1 

Sales, advertising, marketing and 
distribution of Dromedary products 
will be handled by the special prod- 
ucts division along with its present 
line of Nabisco cereals and dog food 
products. Staffs of the two divisions 
will be joined at special products divi- 
sion headquarters, located at the com 
pany’s general office in New York 

Food brokers currently selli: 
Nabisco cereals and dog foods will be 
retained to handle the Dromedary line 
in their areas. The special products 
division will assume responsi- 
bility for Dromedary products in 
Brokers have been 
notified and special termination com- 
missions have been arranged f 
ent Dromedary brokers who will not 
be retained 

Lee S. Bickmore, presi- 
dent, said a two-year study of special 
products and Dromedary 
emphasized the desirability of « 
nating and distribution cost 
duplication in the two divisions 
said a number of benefits should ac- 
crue to customers, among 
proved service, closer follow-up of 
ders, and price advantages thi 
carload orders 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 








CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu 
Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HerreL_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crty 6, Missourt 











OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


) 
Bar theft ana Company 





Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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GRAIN SERVICE™ 
where 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kensas City Galveston 
Omeha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiend 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





‘ 

Chicego Norfolk 

St. Louis pene: 
; ovisville 

- os City Memphis 

= Mi ti id 

Minneapolis Galveston 
woes Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS | 


IOUCING 


AREA . 





EVERY PR 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the Lo Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: (G 1387 
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AOM COMMITTEE 


it 1 page 6) 





the Scale Manufacturers Assn. in or- 
der to improve methods of dissemi- 
nating existing knowledge among the 
rank and file members of the milling 
industry. It was considered that im- 
proved weighing procedures could be 
estab'ished more generally and bet- 
ter use made of scales already avail- 
able. The committee plans to conduct 
a survey within the industry in or- 
der to establish the problems present. 
Mill Modernization 

Eugene Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., 
leader of the mill modernization sub- 
committee, presented a progress re- 
port and this was described by Mr. 
Rozsa as an “encouraging start.”’ Ap- 
pearing before the committee to dis- 
cuss mill modernization were Eric 
Stanger and Odd Sandel, Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd., and Ernst Auer, MIAG 
Northamerica, Inc. Ott Zimmerman, 
Charles Veeck and George Smutny 
spoke for SMICO Sales, and Herbert 
Vanderlip and David P. Tellett rep- 
resented Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Mill flow correction, improved puri- 
fication systems, cleaning house re- 


modeling and mill capacity increase 
were the subjects most frequently 
mentioned during the discussions 


Collaboration on the subject is to 
continue 
The committee, Mr. Rozsa an- 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





nounced, is making plans to present 
another “What's New in the Milling 
Industry” program at the annual 
technical conference in Minneapolis 
May 5-8 

Dr. John Shellenberger and Prof. 
Eugene Farrell reported that the 
Kansas legislature had passed a bill 
to provide funds for a new milling 
industry department building at Kan- 
sas State College. Tentative plans 
for the pilot mill were reviewed. It 
was agreed, that insofar as furds 
will permit, the new installation 
should incorporate all the up-to-date 
milling and control equipment at 
present available in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. The committee has offered con- 


tinued cooperation in the planning 
of the plant. 
The committee reviewed the ac- 


complishments of the wheat research 


conference held last September at 
the Northern Utilization Research 


and Development Laboratories of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Peoria, Ill. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Special interest was expressed 
in the laboratories’ work in the prep- 
aration of a bibliography of wheat 
conditioning literature. The commit- 
tee, Mr. Rozsa stated, is looking for- 
ward with interest to the next wheat 
research conference, now in the plan- 
ning stage 

In addition to Mr. Rozsa. Mr. Ack- 
els, Mr. Wingfield, Mr. Gehrig and 
Dr. Shel'enberger, the following mem- 
bers of the committee attended: Fred 
Abbott, GMI; Ralph Bouskill, Maple 
Leaf Purity Flour Mills, Ltd.; R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co.; 
E. S. Dybevick, International Milling 
Co.; David Mattson, Atkinson Milling 
Co; M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills: 
Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and W. Francis Rowe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. Unable to attend 
were L. E. Collier, National Biscuit 
Co., and T. Chris Mills. Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. International officers 
in attendance were Lyle Mertz, GMI, 
AOM president; Richard C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice president, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president. 


JOINT MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 








every 100 bu. exported, and that at 
the Gulf the subsidy would be about 
11 bu. for every 100 exported. 

To USDA officials this means that 
the reduction in CCC stocks of old 
crop corn would be negligible and 
insignificant. The same result was 
found in the study of compensatory 
market purchases of warehouse re- 
ceipts of corn and other feed grains 
when CCC made either export or do- 
mestic sales of out-of-condition corn. 


Interior Delivery Arguments 


The trade has attacked the Benson 
administrative staff for its failure to 
turn the grain business back to the 
private trade. Yet the trade appears 
to be seriously at odds with itself 
over the matter of interior delivery 
of government grain. The most artic- 
ulate demands for the return of the 
grain business to the private trade 
have been made by some of the most 
vigorous opponents of the interior 
delivery plan. 

Many feel that this position is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
since the denial of interior delivery 
is basic to private trading. In fact, 
it is said that if USDA were to sur- 
prise the trade with a sudden de- 
cision to accept the subsidy proposal, 
at the same time announcing interior 
delivery, the government might find 
the trade asking for a return to the 
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Advertisements in this department are 
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(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
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minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 
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present CCC method of making sales 
of feed grains on a bid basis, delivery 
f.o.b. ports. 

Trade concern over the subsidy 
plan for feed grains sold from CCC 
stocks may actually be academic, 
USDA officials believe. 

The opinion has been expressed at 
USDA that the cancelation of the 
trade meeting planned for Feb. 4 has 
removed the possibility of any further 
discussion on the subsidy suggestion 
for a long time to come. Officials are 
now prepared to go into the storage 
industry advisory committee meeting 
with firm plans for handling the huge 
inventory of grains. Had the industry 
met on Feb. 4, officials say they might 
have been persuaded to modify their 
storage plans to meet some aspects 
of the trade proposals. 

Officials say they delayed the stor- 
age meeting for some time to give 
the trade a chance of voicing its sub- 
sidy proposals. Now that the session 
has been called off, they have no 
other course but to proceed as though 
the plan had never been mentioned. 


eee 
Later Proposal 


Subsequently, it was learned from 
official sources that the grain trade 
is now prepared to enter a “switch” 
proposal, a development which oc- 
curred after the previous proposi- 
tions bogged down. A member of the 
nine-man committee will prepare a 
plan under which the grain trade will 
offer to take over the management 
inventory problems of CCC. 

USDA officials are unwilling to 
comment on this new proposal. It is 
believed that this plan emanates from 
the Minneapolis market which might 
seem to indicate that interior sales of 
CCC stocks will not be a major prem- 
ise. 
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Steady to Lower Wheat Prices 
Forecast During February 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to lower wheat prices are anticipated 
during February, according to a 
monthly report which is prepared by 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomies at Kansas State College. 

Despite widespread participation in 
price support program for 1957-crop 
wheat, downward pressure is being 
exerted by large supplies, excellent 
crop prospects, competition from Ca- 
nadian foreign sales plans, lower 
price supports on 1958 wheat and con- 
tinued discussion of the possibility of 
still lower supports in the future, the 
report said. These last two factors are 
especially important because wheat 
prices are dominated by government 
programs. 

Some Hope Offered 


In the present situation wheat 
prices are being subjected to a wide 
variety of downward pressures. Only 
two factors offer hope of price 
strengthening between now and the 
1958 harvest. These are the possible 
prospect for a shortage of wheat 
which is available to the trade (wheat 
not under price support) and reduced 
harvests in Australia and Argentina, 
the report said. 

Given the circumstances of a wet 
harvest and realization of early-sea- 
son crop estimates, the stage is set 
ter near-dollar wheat in Kansas by 
middle or late summer, the report 
said. While all the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances necessary to drive prices 
to such levels are not likely to de- 
velop, prices in this range are a 
definite possibility, the report said. 

There are about 4 million acres 
planted to wheat in excess of allot- 
ments in 10 leading winter wheat 
states. Not only is wheat grown on 
these acres ineligible for price sup- 
port in 1958 but wheat grown on 
every acre of every farm where plant- 
ings exceed allotments also is ineligi- 
ble. It is too early to determine the 
total influence of this factor and it 
may not be greatly felt in February. 


However, at best it will be difficult 
for prices to any more than hold 
steady under the current circum 


stances, the report said. 
Steady prices for feed grains are 





IN BAKER’S ROLE — George Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., bakery products division, dons a 
baker’s cap and apron to whip up 
luncheon sweet rolls for the com- 
pany’s annual Minneapolis district 
sales meeting at the Biltmore Inn in 


Minneapolis. Vince Williams, left, 
technical serviceman, and Harold 
Sutton, center, territory salesman, in- 
dicate their approval. 


ed to continue at a heavy rate during 
the spring months. While it may not 
be fully felt in February, the urgency 
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though that mark has been reached 
already this season. 


Milo prices in February will begin 





indicated for February, 


cc 


prices strengthen from this season of 
the 
oats and barley prices remain fairly 
steady. However, large supplies of all 
feeds, excellent wheat pasture, and 
considerable amount of wet corn 
and milo in storage are expected to 
seasonal 
prices to advance, the report said 
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offset 


mntinued. Normally 


year 


the 


Utilization of feed 


to make efficient use of wet 


is clean and 
for human 


tendency for 


corn over yellow 


grains is expect- 


command substantial premiums if it 
suitable 
consumption, 
said. The seasonal premium for white 
normally 
the peak in July. It would appear as 


rain : 
ere to feel downward pressure exerted by 


w wo ; j re 
corn and milo sure on prices. wheat harvest. When storage space is 
Dry corn of high quality can be Scarce, the commodity offering the 
through mid-summer and expected to show seasonal strength greatest return for use of that space 
through mid-summer. Also, white (dislodges the others. The reverse situ- 
corn can be expected to continue to ation from last fall, when milo ex- 


erted downward pressure on wheat 
prices, can be expected to develop. At 
tnat time market discounts for milo 
were such as to encourage selling of 
wheat in order to provide space, the 
report concluded 
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Aeroglide Corp 


American Molasses Co 


Appraisal Service Co 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 


Atkinson Milling Co 
Barr Shipping Co 
Bartlett & Co. 


Bay State Milling Co. 


Blodgett, Frank H., |! 
Bunge Corporation 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 

Chase Bag Co 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 


Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn 


First National Bank, Minneapolis 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
General Mills, Inc 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co 


Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel! Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

niand Millis, 

International Milling Co 


nc. 
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Continental Grain Co 


Corpus Christi Public Elevator 


D.C. A., Inc. 


Dreyfus, Louis, Corporation 


Early & Danie! Co 
Eckhart Milling Co 
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Mannheim 


Interstate Grain Corp 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co 
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WwW. S.. & Sons 

& Co 
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Kimpton, 
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Rice, Daniei F., & Co. 
Russel!-Miller Milling Co 
Russell, D. T.. & Baird, Ltd 


Macdonald Engineering Co 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Meelunie, N. V Skandinavisk Mel-!mport 
Menne! Milling Co., The Smith, Sidney, Ltd 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Co Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd 
Monsanto Chemica! Co Springfield Milling Corp 
Montana Flour Mills Co Standard Milling Co 


Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co } 
Tri-State Milling Co 
Uhimann Grain Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Div., 


Nellis Feed Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Novadel Flour Service Division 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
F. H. P 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co eavey & Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h Victor Chemical Works 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
White, Bob, & Co 
The 


Jr., 


Pillman & Ph 
Pillsbury Mills, | 
Pratt & Co., A. C., Ltd Whitten Co 
PTC Cable Co Witsenburg, M 
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“ 


Place your Advertising Early 


(Final forms close April |) 


ror THE 1958 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of Ehe Northwestern Miller. 
Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 


Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1958 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
of the May 27, 1958, issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 


reference library.” 


The exclusive Machol Edge-Index 


will put the information at your fingertips. 


again throughout the year 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 


in the Almanack as this 


indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


See eee eee eee ee, 


dvertising. 


aneennee-----------------SPACE RESERVATION ORDER..-.-.-.........-.. 
for 1958 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 


MAIL 
COUPON 


TODAY 





Special Positions 


sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


Size—— Pr 


Ww idth pth 
Full page i x 10 
% Page . atte . 4% x 10 
% Page 7 7 x i% 
40s x Thy 
% Page batese ud 4% x i% 
2% l 
BH Page ccccccescose 7 x 2h 
4% *x 3% 
% Page wT rerTitrTeT tT 2% x 1% 
on 
4% x 2% 
2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 extra; 4th cover 


extra. Color red required 


Extra Colors—Red 
Other than Red — 
Bleed Off Charge—$10.00. Plate size §%x11%, trim size § 


$100.00 per 


rice per 
nsertion The Northwestern Miller 
$100.04 ) 
_ P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
. Please accept our order for an advertisement 
, inches deep by columns wide to appear in 
the May 27, 1958, ALMANACK edition of The Nortn 
a oe western Miller 
FIRM NAMIE 
21.00 
$30.00 ADDRESS 


$ 25.00 per page or less 
page or le eT 


axll1\ ir 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than April 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today 


Features of the 1958 ALMANACK will be 
these departments, with their own material, 
such as 


FLOUR: GRAIN: BAKING: 


Packaging Laws Wheat Standards State Baking Lows 
Production Corn Standards List of Industrial Movies 
Exports and | Contract Grades List of Baking Schools 
World Import Duties Elevator Capacity Lotest Census Data 


FEEDS: 


Rules Governing Feed Trade Reguictions 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Bleaching 

Analysis Table Self-rising Fiour 
Farm Animal Population Packaging 


State Lows 


-! 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 


ss 


hes 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 
a flour as can be made from excellent wheat 
by the most scientific and careful milling 
methods . . . in short, as good a flour as you 
can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence 
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athe William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which hos a daily capacity of 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





AWET NOVADEL FEEDERS used ot the 

With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. . 


mprovement 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadetox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 4 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, ’ ‘ 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 























The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- “A 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of ay 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete m5. ; 
flour service. & Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, w ad ng Mr. W. P. Riley 
superintendent, moke oa siick test to Gefermine the color 
of the treated flour. They krow th e s ore 
whiter ond brighter becouse of wat F our Treatment 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Please, may I have 


some bread and butter?”’ 


When you're going to bed, a piece of bread and 
butter is a comforting thing to have in your fist. 

When you get a little older, a piece of bread and 
butter is a good thing after a big day in first grade. 

And as we step through life, this piece of bread 
becomes the mainstay of the meal. We take it for 
granted, like air and water. 

Only the most important things are taken for 
granted, when you get right down to it. Mankind 
has been counting bread as a basic part of living 
for several thousand years. 

General Mills counts bread as basic, too. For 
that reason, General Mills still grinds good wheat 
into good flour. 

And so that your children will eat even finer 
bread than you did as a child, General Mills is still 
refining and testing and improving the flour that 


makes bread, the staff of life. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread. 


General 


* 
Mills 





